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This Looked Especially Good 
On the Printer’s Stones .... 


@ The school dramatic activities 
offer exceptional opportunities of 
teaching children many related 
phases of stagecraft. The subject 
is ably discussed by Miss Alberta 
Johnson, on pp. 312-314. Miss 
Johnson was at one time asso- 
ciated with the production depart- 
ment of the Chicago Civic Opera 
association, and has combined her 
technical knowledge with her edu- 
cational activities. 


e@ What are the ‘‘end results’ of 
teaching agriculture? Need the 
training be narrowed down to the 
purely vocational aspect? G. P. 
Deyoe says ‘‘no’’, and proves his 
point in a convincing manner. 
See his article on The Possibilities 
For Teaching Non-Vocational Agri- 
culture, pp. 319-321. 
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Be very polite to the wind, m 
child, 

For the wind’s a fellow bot 
wise and wild. 

A tramp, he travels from tow 
to town 

With his bag of tricks, like 
circus clown. 


He never rests; he never tires 

He blows on grass blades an 
gilded spires, 

On tasseled corn and fields ¢ 
wheat, 

And the skirts of the farmer! 
wife so neat. 


If you chance to meet him, a 
ways say, 

“Wind, are you feeling we 
today?” 

And be sure you lift the 
from your head 

Or the wind may do it himse 


instead. 
—Rachel Lyman Fidé 








ie consciousness of legislators of the need 
for increased aid for schools is reflected by 
the number of school appropriation bills thus 
far introduced. At least a dozen measures grant- 
ing increased state support to elementary and 
high schools are now in the legislature. Al- 
‘though the proposals vary, their general pur- 
pose is the same. It is openly stated by many 
that the important legislative problems are relief 

and revenue for schools. 
aaah lett At this writing the relief 
THE MAKING 4 iI] seems near final dispo- 
sition and it is reasonable to expect that the 
next major concern of the lawmakers will be the 
state budget which includes departmental, insti- 
tutional and state aid appropriations. 

The crux of increased school revenue will be 
the ability of the Legislature to agree upon the 
source from which it is to be obtained. Voting 
an appropriation is one thing: voting cash or 
tax revisions to match appropriations is still an- 
other. It is a matter which will be watched with 
great concern by school districts and cities whose 
fiscal arrangements are near the breaking-point 
or have already broken. 

In addition to the foregoing there are other 
measures to regain losses sustained during re- 
cent years. One of these revises the salary range 
paid by the state to supervising teachers. Ac- 
cording to findings this professional group ab- 
sorbed the severest salary cuts of any and simple 
justice demands the indefensible discrepancy be 
promptly corrected. To all of these the Associa- 
tion will give its support. 


At the recent national convention a plea was 
made for solidarity. There are momentous issues 
at hand. Our unified effort should be exerted 
in behalf of these fundamentals upon which the 
very existence and progress of our public schools 
I To dissipate our energies or scatter our 
influence amongst comparatively trivial matters 
would be fatal. Those in the educational field 
well know what the schools need at present. 
They should set their eyes singly to that purpose. 
They should refuse to be deflected from their 
goal by outside interests, which, after subtly 
tossing in bogeyisms, laugh up their sleeve at 
en keeping us from the big work to be 

one. 

“In essentials unity, in doubtful matters lib- 
erty, in all things charity.” 


E TRUST a recent release on salaries and 
living costs will be of assistance in delib- 
erations on next year’s salaries. There is a de- 
cided upswing in living costs. Daily accounts of 
price boosts are fairly indicative of what may be 
expected by next fall. A high Admin- 
PAY istration man predicts an eleven per 
cent rise over present prices by next summer. It 
is expected that boards will take these facts into 
account when preparing the next contracts. If 
they do not have the facts teachers and admin- 
istrators need have no hesitancy in making the 
same available to their employers. In the face 
of trends many present pay scales would quickly 
shrink to less than subsistence levels. For per- 
sonal and professional reasons teachers should 
have remuneration conducive to comfort and se- 
curity. The action of many localities is depend- 
ent upon legislative state aid provisions. There 
are some districts, however, which are fully ca- 
pable of giving substantial salary increases re- 
gardless of the state. 
Unless there is specific legislation on the sub- 
ject the seventy-five dollar minimum salary will 
be automatically re-enacted for next year. 


HE reader will recall the “Discovery and In- 
vention” chapter in history texts. One might 
infer that it nuked an eta in our development 
when invention reached its high point and that 
a regression had set in. A moment's oo 
on the subject indicates 
Be POUT ties discovery and inven- 
YEARS tion are continuous and 
that perhaps the last two decades have witnessed 
greater technological advance than any compar- 
able period. 

It was in 1921 that a small group from Wis- 
consin attended the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Atlantic City. Returning, we stopped at 
Washington for the Harding inauguration. The 
throng assembled on the capitol grounds to hear 
the inaugural address was immense. A new de- 
vice had been installed—a loud speaker system— 
and those of us on the distant fringe of the 
crowd heard what was said. Marvelous, indeed! 
On the train that evening the wonders of 
sound projection to which we had been intro- 
duced that afternoon seemed to be the predom- 
inating topic of conversation. It was just about 
this time that the science teacher of the high 
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school invited us to the science laboratory one 
evening. On the table there was spread a hook- 
up of homely wires, a battery, a tube, a round 
cardboard box wound with wires, and other 
gadgets which the alert and resourceful teacher 
had collected. After painstaking adjustments 
had been made he asked us to put on the ear- 
phones, and, sure enough,—faintly but plainly 
there came music and the announcement that 
“This is Omaha’. All this, fourteen years ago. 

Contrast this with the electrical and radio ex- 
hibits of the 1935 convention. The observer is 
mystified by the technical advance of a decade 
and a half. The march of science, unfolding 
new things on the one hand and forcing obso- 
lescence on the other, is one of the factors that 
education must recognize. 


HE private secretary of a congressman hap- 
pened to be a law student who temporarily 
adjourned his studies. It was his first intimate 
contact with the wheels of government. He had 
come to Washington with that fine idealism of 
service characteristic of American youth. Like 
his congressman he brought to his position a 


YOUTH high regard for polit- 


ical endeavor, believed 
DISILLUSIONED in the sanctity of offi- 


cial responsibility and took the noble aspect of 
government for granted. Asked what his im- 
pressions were he replied, “When I came here 
two months ago my ideas concerning govern- 
ment were way up here (demonstrating) but 
now they are down here. My conceptions were 
built around the lessons and books I learned at 
school but they are all smashed now. It surely 
was a let-down but I suppose it is well that I 
learned the truth early in life.” There was a 
pained expression on the young man’s face as he 
spoke. 

What can be done to achieve a better attitude 
toward the function and offices of government? 
How can citizens be brought to the admission 
that public service must be brought to a higher 
plane of general regard? With government 
reaching out farther, its influence expanding, its 
responsibilities widening, where shall its serv- 
ants be recruited? Should not public service be 
recognized as one of the noblest of professions? 
Unless public servants are trained now and un- 
less purely political office-holders give way to 
them, government will be orga ger to cope 
with crucial problems. Not only should our 
schools teach functional government but we can 
look nowhere but to our colleges and universi- 
ties for leadership in training. They are at least 
partially equipped to prepare public leadership. 
A department of public service at the University 
of Wisconsin would look good. 





N ATIONAL conventions are usually fairly 
reliable weather vanes. As a rule they 
show not only which way the wind is blowing 
but reveal the high and low pressure areas, 
General opinion is that the recent gathering at 
Atlantic City did not rise to great emphases of 
a central theme, but, on the whole, covered the 
educational acreage with only slight omissions. 
A very few years ago the conclave just seethed 

with objectives and noth- 
peishan cca ing else mattered much. 
IMPRESSIONS Then came school support 
and the malevolent interests which were under- 
mining the schools. That theme was warm for 
two meetings and we don’t know what chilled it. 

If any subject received more time and head- 
lines than others it was socio-economic theories. 
Revision of the social studies and charting new 
paths of approach brought out many points of 
view. But, as is so often the case, in spite of 
all the theorizing it was admitted that very little 
advancement could be shown. There are stub- 
born obstacles to introducing socio-economic 
materials to the degree desired. Judd pointed 
out what he considered to be some practical dif- 
ficulties to a realization of a significant socio- 
economic curriculum. First, that community rep- 
resentatives did not want the schools to give in- 
struction in the social studies. Second, special- 
ists in social studies have not presented materials 
in a form suitable for the purpose. Third, that 
teachers are unequipped with an understanding 
of social studies. Fourth, the traditional school 
curriculum does not permit the introduction of 
new subjects at an early stage. Fifth, educators 
are too absorbed about the methods to be adopted 
in teaching the social studies and do not devote 
themselves to the preparation of materials to de- 
termine what is interesting or comprehensible 
at certain age levels. 

The criticisms are not insuperable, nor do 
they apply to all educators or systems. It is gen- 
erally known that social and economic questions 
are discussed quite freely and the liberal atmos- 
phere of class-rooms is in surprising contrast to 
the ventureless and formalized work of some 
time ago. On the matter of curriculum research, 
revisions and experimentation continue. Our 
state metropolis is at it now. 

Professor Judd’s enumeration of obstacles 
cannot be denied but progress is being made. 
The fact that social problems are foremost in 
adult forum meetings is one indication that they 
will develop, even though slowly perhaps, into 
a vital and accepted segment of the general cur- 
riculum of our schools. 
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The JouRNAL is pleased to take this oppor- 
tunity of calling our readers’ attention to a 
project which deserves the unqualified support 
of the entire teaching profession. 











Fae to a —_ of state funds it has been 
increasingly hard to provide adequate care 
for the crippled children and the disabled adults 
of the state, and in an attempt to give these 
handicapped persons a better chance in life the 
Wisconsin Association for the Disabled is pro- 


moting an Opportunity Seal Sale during April. _ 


Inasmuch as the movement is so closely identi- 
fied with the work of teachers it is hoped that 
Wisconsin educators will take an active part in 
creating interest in their particular localities. 

The problem of the crippled child and the 
disabled adult in Wisconsin is one which affects 
us all, and when it is recalled that there are 
25,000 physically handicapped persons in the 
state it will be readily seen that the problem 
has real social significance. Of these 25,000 
handicapped persons 6,500 are children under 
14 years of age, and while heroic attempts are 
being made to give these unfortunate children 
adequate care and education it is nearly impos- 
sible to give them all the physical and mental 
training they need to make them happy and fit 
members of society. 

During the past few years the money appro- 
priated for the care of crippled children in the 
state has fallen far short of the actual needs, 
and though cramped for funds the clinics have 
done a marvelous piece of work. Last year over 
600 crippled children in Wisconsin were exam- 
ined at the free clinics maintained by the Wis- 
consin Association For the Disabled. 

to this year the maintenance of clinics 
has + bees financed by paid memberships in the 
association, but due to the times many people 
who ordinarily were in a position to support 
the work have had to withdraw from member- 


ship, and therefore another means of es is 
necessary. As a result, the penny seal sale will 
be launched to provide necessary funds to con- 
tinue the clinic work, which is so much needed 
throughout the state. 

Many organizations have already endorsed 
the sale. Volunteer support has been offered by 
such organizations as the Knights of Pythias, 
the Pythian Sisters, the Eastern Star, Kiwanis, 
the American Legion, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, and the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. In addition, President Roose- 
velt and Governor La Follette have expressed 
their willingness to publicly endorse the sale. 
The office of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion is pleased to join with these organizations 
and individuals in supporting this worthy 
project. 

The seal sale will be sponsored in April in 
cooperation with the International Society for 
Crippled Children. 10% of the proceeds will 
go to the International Society, while the re- 
maining 90% will remain in Wisconsin, of 
which 50% will go to the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for the Disabled and 40% will be re-allot- 
ted to the county where the money was raised. 
The Association will bear the entire expense of 
clinics out of the money allotted to it. The 40% 
allotted to the county will be used for after- 
care, the purchase of braces and appliances, 
wheel chairs and transportation to and from 
clinics. 

The need for care of the disabled is state- 
wide, and we hope that many teachers will take 
an active pe in a the success of the 
penny seal sale, for it is consistent with our 
educational philosophy to give every child and 
disabled adult in the state the best chance to 
develop the talents which he possesses. Misfor- 
tune should not deny them the education and 
happiness to which they are entitled. Let’s help 
to maintain a continuous program in behalf of 


the handicapped. 
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F ec centralization of stage work is all-important in the suc- 
cessful elimination of the confusion which formerly ex- 
isted whenever a school play or program was in preparation. 
Five years of experimentation have resulted in the present 
Stagecraft organization which functions smoothly without in- 
terrupting the academic schedule even during the last week of 
a major production. 


Before the consolidation of stage authority the production 
of costumes and scenery was assigned to the Kewl classes in 
art, sewing, and woodwork. Consequently, the teachers’ les- 
son plans suffered interruption, and the continuity of these 
courses was destroyed to such an extent that it was difficult to 
determine the progress of the students. 


Gradually, in the Wauwatosa High school, the regular 
classes in arts and crafts were relieved of the obligation for 
stage work, though they retained the privilege and responsi- 
bility of designing and making costumes and scenery whenever 
correlation with a planned course of study was possible. Stage- 
craft, an extra-curricular course, assumed the responsibility for 
the stage settings and for many other related enterprises. 


This group provides scenery, properties and costumes for 
all major and minor plays, and for all lyceum and assembly 
programs. Such services as poster making, decoration for so- 
cial functions, and character make-up are frequently per- 
formed for other school groups. Members who are interested 
in the study of period design search out and file pictures of 

eriod costumes, furniture, and interiors which are used in 

istory and art classes as well as in stage design. Properties 
and costumes are lent freely to any high school club or class, 
and to any elementary or junior high school in the Wauwa- 
tosa system. For use of properties outside the schools a small 
rental charge is made to defray maintenance costs. If cos- 
tumes are worn by students in a school program for which 
there is an admission charge, a rental fee is customary, the 
proceeds being used in stagecraft work. 
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Alberta Johnson 


Wauwatosa High School 


About 10% of the student body shows a definite in- 
terest in the stage. An average of forty students earn 
credit (one quarter credit per semester for a minimum 
of twenty hours work) though all others enrolled par- 
ticipate unpety in all enterprises. The quarter credit 
gives the administration’s recognition to the group, but 
it is not a major factor in the enrollment of the most 
gifted pupils. They are attracted by the opportunity to 
do creative work in association with others. 


Each applicant for membership specifies what work 
he prefers, using this list as a guide: carpentering, col- 
lecting props, custody of stage and workshops, designing 
costumes and scenery, dyeing, electrical work, lettering, 
make-up, mechanical drawing, miniature model making, 
mounting pictures, operating a slide machine, perspec- 
tive and figure drawing, photography, plain painting, 
planning sets for minor productions, posters, puppets, 
repair work, study of period design, transportation, sec- 
retarial, and wood carving. It is necessary to have a few 
good artists, electricians, carpenters, and painters to head 
the committees; but any boy or girl who is a careful 
workman and who takes responsibility seriously can be 
a valuable member of the crew. 


The following list of activities, each requiring a chair- 
man, suggests the scope of the project in the Wauwatosa 
schools; assemblies, band rehearsals, concerts, construc- 
tion, design, displays, filing, lyceum programs, make-up, 
painting, posters, properties, puppets, sewing, special 
programs, transportation, and wardrobe. These chair- 
men meet every week for one hour with the faculty 
sponsor, who lists briefly all the requests at hand for 
scenery and costumes. Each chairman is informed of re- 
quests which concern his committee particularly. If the 
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material required is in the shop or prop rooms, 
the service is rendered without further concern 
on the part of the teacher. All stage sets for 
one-act plays and for at least two assemblies a 
week are handled exclusively by the students’ 
committees. The three and four act plays, how- 
ever, require much supervision by the faculty 
director. Since, owing to the limited space, all 
scenery shifts must be made horizontally, the 
settings must be as simple in design as the text 
of the play will allow. 

A basement room forty feet square and high 
enough to permit the experimental setting of 
twelve foot flats affords a workshop for all con- 
struction and painting. The students take in- 
creasing pride in their ability to make almost 
everything they use in setting the stage. 


Wide Range of Plays Presented 


In the past five years the following major 
plays, representing a wide range in type and pe- 
riod have been presented: Arms and the Man, 
As You Like It, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Once in a Lifetime, Lilies of the Field, Seven 
Chances, Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, She Stoops to 
Conquer, Ladies of the Jury, Fashion, Tom Saw- 
yer, Tailor Made Man, Daddy Long-Legs, and 
Three Cornered Moon. The variety in type of 
plays chosen affords opportunity for study in- 
volving the ability to interpret the past as well 
as the present. Also, the solving of special 
problems encountered in actually setting the 
stage cannot be minimized as an educational 
feature of the course. Special crafts of the stage 
are utilized for efficiency as well as for appear- 
ance. In this connection, mention can be made 
of the four sets made by the students for a pro- 
duction of Daddy Long-Legs which was given 
this past December. Each of the acts was shifted 
in three minutes, modified screen arrangements 
being the type of scenery used. Unit sets, also, 
can be recommended for rapid shifts, but they 
are apt to be monotonous in style and color. 

The principle of visual learning is applied 
with emphasis when the students themselves 
create the scenery, costumes, and props of a 
given historical period. Designing the settings 
for a play is a challenge to originality and in- 
genuity because imitation of the movies and the 
legitimate stage is definitely discouraged. The 
free expression of artistic impulse is frequently 
restricted by the limitations of the stage proper, 
but this necessary restraint results in the ef - 
ination of all non-essential features. In both 
historical and modern dramas only the features 
of the period most pertinent to the plot and 
mood remain, and heightened dramatic inten- 
sity is bound to result. Of course, there are 





many factors to consider in appraising effective 
scenery; it is not meant to imply that all sets 
produced are commendable. 

The following summary of the work of the 
entire speech department as submitted to the 
recent National Speech Convention will further 
indicate the phases of the work of the school 
into which this group enters. Though Stage- 
craft is not vitally involved in all departments 
of speech, this compilation will show the rela- 
tion of dramatics to the entire speech program 
of the Wauwatosa High School: 


Senior High School Enrollment—925 
Speech Faculty 


Dramatics Director—L. Miriam 
Schaeffer 
Speech Instructors< Forensics Director—Elizabeth K. 
Gibson 
Speech Teacher—Esther Olson 


Speech Correction—Pauline 
Austin 
Elementary 
Stagecraft Sponsor—Alberta M. 
Johnson 


Extra-Curricular 
Debate—Waldemar Heidtke 
Open Forum—Lovester Swart 
Speech Activities 


I Speech classes—Required in Sophomore 


year 
II Forensics (1934) 
Preliminary contests _________- 115 entries 
LARC COntHK. .n 2058 nw 4 entries 
Disc contest ... 3.5... 3 entries 
Stele contest oe ee 1 entry 


(Winner three successive years. Won 
University of Wisconsin Freshman De- 
clamatory contest December 1934.) 
III Dramatics 
Required in speech classes— 


50: one-act playsi.........- 250 students 
Masque Club—20 one-act plays 45 students 
i three-act: play 2. 20 students 


Senior Class Play—1 three-act 
25 students 





play 
Senior Class Night—Original 
skits 75 students 
Stagecraft (one quarter credit 
for minimum of twenty hours 








SO MNMCL) oo tee occ 60 students 

TY Debate -Cigd -..- ok 16 students 

V> (Open “Porta <2. 22032 2-2 25 students 
Total 496 


Estimated number of students ap- 
pearing in weekly assembly pro- 
grams 250 





Number of students engaging in oe 
work of the Speech Department 746 
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secretary of the New York Education 
tary of the N.E.A.; John K. Norton, 
the Emergency in Education; James 








The facts presented on this page were compiled by the National Com- 
mittee for Federal Aid, composed of the following men: Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Virginia, chairman; Arvie Eldred, 


Kentucky; James N. Rule, state superintendent of Pennsylvania; and 
George F. Zook, director of the American Council of Education. James W. 
Commack Jr. of Washington is Executive Secretary. 


association; Willard E. Givens, secre- 
chairman of the Joint Commission on 
H. Richmond, state superintendent of 

















THE @p POINT PROGRAM OF FEDERAL AID FOR 1935 





1. Continued use of federal funds to keep all 4. 
schools open for a normal term until such 
time as general economic recovery reaches 
all parts of the nation. 


2. Further encouragement of the present fed- 
eral emergency educational program which 
embraces general adult education, nursery 
schools, vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation. 


3. Distribution of a substantial sum to the 
states on an objective basis to rehabilitate the 
public schools of the nation and to place 
them on a sound financial foundation. The 
attack on this problem should be coordinated 6. 
with such reorganizations as may take place 
in the future, in federal, state, and local 
taxation policies. 
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The use of RFC funds to refinance school 
district indebtedness in cases where an ex- 
cessive proportion of current school revenue 
is required for interest and the retirement of 
bonded indebtedness. 


. Continued use of federal funds for school- 


building construction with more liberal pro- 
visions for the construction of consolidated 
schools in rural areas and of buildings 
needed to relieve over-crowding in city 
schools. It is proposed that a minimum of 
$300,000,000 of any new appropriations for 
public works or work relief should be used 
for this purpose. 


Continued aid to needy college students and 
the development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram providing for the care and education 
of out-of-school and unemployed youth. 
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THE SITUATION 


IN THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Schools Closing 

Schools in 144 districts remained closed during 
the autumn of 1934 until the Emergency Re- 
lief Administration provided funds to open 
them. 

More than 5,000 schools are expected to close 
by March 1, 1935, with not more than six- 
month terms, unless emergency federal aid 
is provided. 


School Budgets 

Money spent on schools in 1934-35 will be 
$475,000,00 less than in 1929-30, and 
$332,000,000 less than in 1931-32, the 
third depression year. 


Services Demanded 

There are 200,000 more pupils to be taught 
than last year; 1,200,000 more than in 1930. 

There are a few more teachers than last year, 
but 11,000 fewer than in 1930. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


About 250,000 teachers, nearly one in three, 
are receiving less than $750 annually. 


Approximately 54,000 teachers, one in sixteen, 
are receiving less than $450 annually. 


Unpaid salaries and outstanding salary warrants 
and certificates of indebtedness amount to 
over $100,000,000. 


Quality of Education 


Many teachers in elementary schools have classes 
of 50, 60, up to 70 pupils. 


Even in the nation’s capital 33 per cent of all 
elementary classes enrol more than 40 pupils. 


Kindergartens, music, art, playgrounds, even- 
ing schools, classes for handicapped chil- 
dren, and other essential services which have 
been eliminated from many school programs 
are still lacking in a large number of cities. 





INEQUALITIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 





One state has approximately 8 times as much 
wealth per child of school age as some of 
the less fortunate states. 


Children of school age (6-17 yrs.) constitute 
31.3 per cent of the population in one state; 
16.6 per cent in another. 


® 
Average number of days schools were in ses- 


sion in 1932 ranged from 132.9 in one state 
to 188.3 in another. 


Average number of days attended by each pupil 
ranged from 98.1 to 163.2. 


Annual expenditures for education per pupil 
in average daily attendance ranged from 
$31.70 to $152.85. 

e 

Average annual salaries of all teachers, super- 
visors, and principals ranged from $593 to 
$2,494. 

* 

Value of school property per pupil enrolled 
ranged from $74 in one state to $391 in 
each of two other states. 





To remove some of these gross inequalities the federal government should make it 
possible for every state to guarantee a satisfactory minimum program for all 


children. 
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IND U Mee eA ARTS 





H. C. Rose 


Augusta 


Mapes teaching of practical arts is one of the 
oldest forms of educational endeavor. For 
centuries man taught his sons and daughters the 
skillful tasks necessary in the production of 
tools, clothing, shelter, and ornaments. Later the 
master craftsmen, under the apprentice system, 
taught the arts and crafts to younger workers. 
The beautiful and skilfully wrought relics of 
these times attest these old teachers but it was 
left to the present era to create the distinct edu- 
cational field of industrial arts. This educational 
shift of duties from home and shop to the 
school has occurred so recently that the new 
courses are still occasionally looked upon as 
“special” subjects or as educational ‘‘fads’’. 

Fortunately, an increasing number of educat- 
ors are beginning to realize that interests in in- 
dustry are excellent centers around which edu- 
cation can be achieved. In progressive schools 
throughout the country ‘‘projects” are no longer 
used as sideshows or special exhibits, but a suc- 
cession of ‘‘projects” is entirely displacing the 
old subject compartmentalized curriculums. The 
practical arts teachers have been pioneers in the 
use of projects but too often they have neg- 
lected to organize and teach the related educa- 
tional information that should be taught in close 
relationship with the manual processes. Perhaps 
they failed to realize that the industrial arts 
are the central points around which cultural as 
well as industrial and vocational knowledge can 
be acquired. 

Wisconsin educators believe that there must 
be two kinds of practical arts education. One 
which would prepare youth as workers for the 
skilled vocations and one which would teach 


the arts and crafts for the purposes of intelli- 
gent consumption and appreciation of indus- 
trial products, exploratory experiences into the 
industrial world and personal all-round devel- 
opment. The first is vocational education, the 
second, as taught in progressive schools, is gen- 
eral education. 

Should we limit these advantages to the boys 
in our schools? Does it not seem logical that 
the modern girl living in an industrial age 
should be allowed knowledge of the industrial 
arts ? 

Late in 1933 the Industrial Arts Department 
at Augusta became aware of the increasing num- 
ber of questions being asked by home makers 
relative to the practical arts problems that come 
up in the homes of the community. It became 
evident that many house wives did not know 
practical ways of doing the thousand and one 
semi-technical problems that come up in the 
average home. 


Many Practical Questions 


Sample questions would read about as follows: 
“IT removed the old varnish from a ‘walnut’ 
endtable only to find that it is not walnut at 
all but some light wood. How can I fix it up?” 
“Is a genuine hair stuffed lounging chair 
really a better buy than one which does not 
claim to be of curled hair?” 

The author talked with Superintendent F. G. 
MacLachlan and later in the year corresponded 
with the state department relative to a course in 
industrial arts that would meet the needs of the 
girls. A certain number of practical skills were 
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to be learned but all of the instruction was to 
be given from the consumer’s point of view. 
The work was to be used to carry a rich edu- 
cational content in close relationship with the 
manual processes. 

The bos semester is over, and we are in a 
position to evaluate the worth of our educa- 
tional experiment. The girls have made con- 
tact with many of the practical fundamental 
processes in wood work, wood finishing, and 
upholstery through a number of small projects 
and the complete construction of a fire side or 
radio bench, (shown in illustration). These 
fundamental processes were taught in close re- 
lationship with as many facts about industry, 
design, materials, etc. as would seem to meet 
the needs of the American girl. The projects 
were so oo with the girls that six of the 
lady teachers have been coming to a “‘special’’ 
Saturday morning class so that they too could 
take advantage of the work. The study of nec- 
essary facts have been well motivated through 
this project. There has been less of the tradi- 
tional opposition between teacher and pupil. 
This does not mean that the class was a “‘snap’, 
but rather that a natural interest helped to pro- 
mote the idea of study and work. 


Individual Designs Allowed 


Thomas Edison said, “Because the schools 
fail to interest the students the average brain is 
atrophied before its owner reaches maturity.” 
Interesting projects that have educational value 
may be the solution to some of our problems. 
Of course the girls were permitted to make 
changes in the design and surface decoration of 
the projects in an attempt to meet individual 
needs, yet the essential construction was stand- 
atdized so that the course could be organized 





Watch the Splinters Fly! 


Pictured above is a manual training class for girls 
at Platteville, where the girls do the same general 
type of work described by Mr. Rose in this article. 
Many vocational sthools throughout the state are be- 
ginning to provide similar training for girls. 





and taught efficiently. In more advanced classes 
less standardization would be necessary. 

This is not vocational education and no at- 
tempt was made to follow factory production 
methods but in the one or two instances where 
a factory process was used it was pointed out 
as a sampling of industry, so that the students 
might know what they were experiencing. 

This semester the girls will have work in 
general mechanical drawing. Drawing is the 
language of industry and many girls are em- 
ployed as ‘“‘draftsmen’” and in the industries 
such as interior decorating or designing for 
which drawing is the foundation. This course 
could therefore be justified as an exploratory 
vocational course, but as now organized it 
should also help to solve many of the problems 
of the average potential home maker. Its gen- 
eral educational objectives are the seven card- 
inal principles of education, but its units of in- 
struction are thoroughly practical in themselves. 

Industrial Arts for girls can claim: 

1. Natural interest of a large percentage of the 
students. 

2. Practical values which are not covered in any 
other course. 


3. A positive contribution to the objectives of 
secondary education. 


The new courses in the ancient arts of com- 


mon life have a place in our schools for girls 
as well as for boys. 











SIGNS OF SPRING 


By Eunice Cassidy Hendryx 


These are a mother’s signs of spring: 
A top sent spinning from a string; 
Bats and balls and stolen bases; 
Coats left in forgotten places; 
Grimy knuckles, and holes in knees 
Of knickers; glassies, agates, and.pewees; 
Camping kits and blanket rolls; 
Cans of bait and fishing poles; 
Flying kites against the sky; 
Swingers letting the old cat die; 
Jackstones, too, and a bouncing ball; 
Unheard, unheeded supper call; 
Aching limbs when the long day closes; 
Tousled heads, and freckled noses. 

—Child Welfare 
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G. P. Deyoe 


Platteville State Teachers College 


discusses 


some possibilities 
for teaching 





NON-VOCATIONAL Agriculture 


Frat pen: in our public schools is fre- 
quently regarded as a subject in which the 
possibilities lie primarily, if not entirely, within 
the realm of the vocational. Even so-called gen- 
eral agriculture is frequently taught with an 
emphasis more vocational than general. The 
purpose of this discussion is to suggest some of 
the possibilities for agriculture of a non-voca- 
tional type, and to indicate some of the ways 
in which materials of this nature may be given 
a place of increased importance in the public 
school curricula of Wisconsin and other states. 


Most informed people will agree that voca- 
tional agriculture holds, and probably should 
continue to hold, an important place in our 
public school programs. However, the Smith— 
Hughes type of vocational agriculture is now 
offered in about one-fourth of the high schools 
of Wisconsin, and no marked increase has oc- 
curred in recent years or probably will occur in 
the near future. As nearly as can be deter- 
mined, agriculture as a high school subject is 
now being offered in about one-seventh of the 
remaining high schools of the state.? In most of 
these latter cases, the subject is probably in- 
tended to be primarily non-vocational, or gen- 
eral, in nature. There remain about two-thirds 
of the total of 442 high schools in Wisconsin 
in which agriculture is not offered at all. In 
view of the fact that more than eighty per cent 
of all high schools in Wisconsin are located in 
centers of fewer than 5,000 people, the poten- 


gs eth a er ye ae ree 
, Ww ai in ur ucation, Vol. V1, 
No. 10, April, 1934. 
2From data in Official School Directory for Wisconsin, 
1933-1934, 


tialities for agriculture are apparently not recog- 
nized in many schools where such interests are 
unquestionably significant. 


Industrialization and urbanization have been 
so prominently displayed in discussions of our 
national development that many people have 
come to think of our nation as predominantly 
urban with interests and relations which are pri- 
marily non-rural. As a matter of fact, nearly 
half of the people in the United States are liv- 
ing in rural communities, in the sense that they 
live on farms or in towns and villages of 2,500 
population or less. In Wisconsin, the rural 
population is only slightly less than half of the 
total, and about thirty per cent of all Wisconsin 
residents actually live on farms. These facts 
point to a conclusion, not always recognized, 
that a large portion of our a lives in 
an environment predominantly rural. Moreover, 
many people classed as city dwellers live in sub- 
urban surroundings; and these and many other 
city people have definite relations in one form 
or another which involve problems of rural life 
and other experiences of an agricultural nature. 

In addition to a consideration for these agri- 
cultural experiences of a more or less direct 
nature, there appears to be a need for — 
ing an understanding of some of the funda- 
mental problems of rural life and a realization 
of the interdependence of rural and urban in- 
terests. There has become all too prevalent a 
tendency for certain urban groups to ignore the 
agricultural aspects of our national and inter- 
national economy, and in some cases there are 
evidences of deliberate attempts to miseducate 
the public into the belief that the agricultural 
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group should be denied some of the privileges 
which have been taken for granted in the indus- 
trial and commercial developments of our cities. 
As between rural and urban people, barriers to 
progress and mutual understanding are often in 
existence in the form of suspicion, selfishness, 
indifference, and aloofness. 


It appears, then, that our schools should give 
increased attention to materials related to agri- 
culture and rural life, not only for those people 
who have vocational interests along these lines, 
but also for those who are to become our future 
citizens in town and city. In various ways these 
materials can be incorporated into our public 
school curricula. 


Leisure Activities Should Be Stressed 


The term “general agriculture” may appro- 
ptiately be continued as the name of the school 
subject in which are included part of the agri- 
cultural materials of a non-vocational nature. In 
such a subject some of the principles of the 
science of agriculture which are of interest and 
value to the lay public should be introduced and 
applied. Many of these materials will be of the 
general type which Dr. Franklin Bobbitt has so 
appropriately termed “‘unspecialized practical ac- 
tivities.” In the field of agriculture these will 
properly include leisure-time activities, such as 
those associated with gardening, home-ground 
improvement, raising poultry in small flocks, 
and floriculture. Activities related to the selec- 
tion of fruits, vegetables, and certain other food 
materials purchased for home consumption may 
also be included. 


Furthermore, some attention should probably 
be given to the general production methods of 
farming; but these aspects should be developed 
in such a way as to lead to an intelligent under- 
standing of the underlying principles and prac- 
tices, rather than to the expert performance of 
these activities. Pupils who later become mer- 
chants, lawyers, doctors, bankers, or workers in 
other non-agricultural vocations may thereby de- 
velop a background for understanding the prob- 
lems of their patrons and clients who live on 
farms. These and other agricultural materials 
should be selected and taught in such a manner 
as to lead to a greater appreciation of an agri- 
cultural environment and to a greater sympathy 
with farm life. 


Girls as well as boys should profit by a sub- 
ject organized in this manner. At present in the 
few high schools in this state in which general 
agriculture is offered, the materials interest boys 
primarily, as evidenced by the fact that they 
comprise practically the entire membership of 
these classes in many schools. 





Agricultural Materials in Other Subjects 


In addition to materials which might be in- 
cluded in general agriculture as a subject, it is 
suggested that there are many materials related 
to agriculture and rural life which might prop- 
etly be included to an increased extent in vati- 
ous subjects of the curriculum. These possibili- 
ties are especially abundant in the social studies. 
In high schools located in rural communities, 
and to a certain extent in city high schools, nu- 
merous vital problems could be centered around 
the economic and social aspects of rural life. 
Many problems with important rural implica- 
tions are involved in such topics as tariff and 
export policies, preparation and distribution of 
food products, taxation, price relationships, 
health facilities, educational and economic op- 
portunities for youth, social life, cooperative ef- 
fort, standards of living, production control, the 
utilization of forest and mineral resources, in- 
land navigation, flood control, land utilization, 
erosion, decentralization of industry, hydro-elec- 
tric developments, and numerous other prob- 
lems which are frequently studied with a view- 
a primarily en: or at least definitely 

iased in that direction. For certain aspects of 
these problems, both rural and urban features 
of the local communities should be taken into 
consideration. 

Similar possibilities exist for many other sub- 
jects in the high school curriculum. In the bio- 
logical and physical sciences, composition and 
literature, mathematics, music, and art, there are 
abundant opportunities for relating the mate- 
rials to the rural environment with which the 
high school pupils of rural communities already 
have sufficient acquaintance to provide an in- 
terest or in which an interest may readily be 
developed. The increased utilization of such in- 
structional materials should enhance the effec- 
tiveness of these subjects. 


Relations to the Preparation of Teachers 


An enriched and broadened conception of 
the possibilities for agriculture presupposes that 
our prospective teachers, particularly for the 
high schools of rural communities and small 
cities, will be given a preparation in which 
these aspects have been included. The saying 
that “‘we teach as we have been taught” un- 
doubtedly has some application here, as else- 
where. Our institutions for the education of 
teachers should assume the responsibility for 
analyzing carefully the general and specific 
needs for the teaching positions in which their 
graduates are placed. Students weren: to teach 
general agriculture in our high schools should 
be given a type of preparation in keeping with 
the objectives in this field. 
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It would appear to be to the advantage of all 
prospective teachers for the high schools typ- 
ically rural to have a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with the field of agriculture and rural life 
than even people reared on farms usually have. 
This would seem desirable for prospective teach- 
ers regardless of the fields for which specific 
preparation is being made. In the college with 
which the writer is associated, courses in rural 
life are provided for this purpose. It is the aim 
of these courses to develop a greater apprecia- 
tion for farm life and an increased understand- 
ing of the basic problems confronting the rural 
group. It is hoped that these courses will be of 
value to future teachers in their community re- 
lationships and in the adaptation of their teach- 
ing activities toward an increased utilization of 
the rural background of the pupils who will 
come under their instruction in the various 
school subjects. 

Various subjects in the curricula for prospec- 
tive teachers could well be organized to include 
materials related to the significant aspects of the 
rural environment and of rural life in general. 
By providing a type of education in which ag- 
ricultural materials are an integral part, it should 
be possible to prepare teachers for a type of in- 
struction which is more in keeping with the 


rural environment. 


Furthermore, leadership ability and an under- 
standing of the group problems of farm life 
can be improved through collegiate country life 
clubs in which these aspects are considered in a 
functional manner. Some teacher-training insti- 
tutions are organizing such clubs. 


Most of the present effort in the education of 
teachers is apparently directed toward urban 
rather than rural situations, even in institutions 
from which most of the graduates secure posi- 








tions in small towns and villages.* There is a 
serious need for teachers who are familiar with 
the significant aspects of an improved rural cul- 
ture and who have sufficient wisdom to aid in 
the development of such a culture. 


* From investigations by the writer. 








The study of agriculture naturally leads to the de- 
velopment of many related hobbies. Thousands of 
Wisconsin boys and girls have used their school train- 
ing to advantage in the raising of their own hogs, 
cows, flowers and chickens. The 4H movement has 
helped promote this application of knowledge among 
the rural boys and girls of the state. 
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The Socialized Recitation 


Burton L. Ambrose 
Milwaukee 





S IT good educational policy to expect learn- 

ers to receive sufficient correct oe adequate 
instruction tending to give them a reasonable 
proficiency in a branch of knowledge from 
others who are mere learners? If we grant that 
one function of educational instruction is that 
the learner may gain correct information, is it 
reasonable to assume that this purpose can be 
best achieved by a casual and perfunctory use 
of the socialized recitation method? 

Observations of many socialized recitations 
indicate that the preparation of the subject ma- 
terial may have occurred in several ways. The 
discussion material may have been assigned in 
a classroom textbook. It may have been ob- 
tained from a number of supplementary texts 
found in the classroom. Information may have 
come from encyclopedias, library reference 
books or magazines. Adequate material is gen- 
erally too lacking in the classroom. 


Causes of Pupil Confusion 


The child’s understanding of the broad im- 
plications and ramifications of the problem is 
often limited because of the haphazard unor- 
ganized initial presentation of the problem, or 
his own scant experience of the factors in- 
volved, Certain ambitious children will go to a 
public library and attempt to find information 
which they believe may help them in the so- 
cialized discussion period. Too often their 
search is unproductive of any pertinent contri- 
butions. Often the material obtained is irrele- 
vant to the topic discussed. Time does not per- 
mit a particular selective choice of worthwhile 
material. Even the brighter pupils merely seek 
something to indicate their industry to the 
teacher. They fail to interpret the material to 
the problem discussed. Their material is unor- 
ganized and not related to the main topic. Often 
the material is trivial, valueless ss § inconse- 

uential. 

These defects in the casual employment of 
the socialized recitation method give rise to rea- 
sonable criticism. It is perfectly natural for de- 
fects to appear, for we can hardly expect a 
grammar grade group of forty or fifty pupils to 
become deeply aroused and interested in a topic 
which has been assigned for the next day’s dis 
cussion. Regardless of the excellence of the as- 
signment, time does not permit a careful ap- 
proach. Various obstacles present many hidden 





difficulties. Hurried preparation is certain to de- 
velop faults in thinking and arriving at con- 
clusions, even though we admit that the prob- 
lem has been fairly presented in the assignment. 

The pupil response is often not numerically 
representative of the class enrollment. This may 
be due to poor preparation. A careful search 
for information is impossible in one evening's 
preparation. Even when a sufficient interval of 
time elapses between the assignment and the 
classroom discussion, preparation for the recita- 
tion is not general among pupils by any stretch 
of the imagination. 

The few students who made a definite con- 
tribution find difficulty in adhering to the topic 
and making their points clear to the group. This 
may occur for several reasons. The class may 
not be in rapport with the speaker’s personality 
and hence give inadequate attention to his reci- 
tation. They may not resent the speaker’s atti- 
tude or personality but merely be bored by his 
material. They may listen attentively and yet 
fail to see the relation his information bears to 
the subject. Either the class or the speaker, too 
often, gives major importance to a detail which, 
if omitted, would hardly be noticed. Minor 
points frequently become exaggerated out of all 
proportion to their relative importance. 

Children cannot gain proficiency and ade- 

uate correct information through such a con- 
tinued daily classroom procedure. Their confu- 
sion becomes worse. All learners are more or 
less confused at the outset of any problem. 
There are so many angles to various situations 
which must be kept in order. There are so 
many details which, if not retained in the mem- 
ory, spell greater mental confusion in the future. 
A chaotic and unwieldy hodge-podge of inap- 
plicable unrelated groups of facts marks the ad- 
vancing attack upon new problems. As in every 
field of knowledge there are many necessary 
links upon which future knowledge may hinge. 
Any classroom method which hastens or adds 
to mental confusion should not be used. Class- 
room methods should aid the learner to a 
clearer understanding of his academic prob- 
lems. If they cannot do this they deserve no 
place in the educational process. 

A socialized recitation period may be of very 
definite value if undertaken at intervals, but it 
ought never to become a daily process of at- 
tempting to impart correct information. Periods 
between discussion ought to be reasonably far 
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apart. Much research, sifting and organizing of 
material is necessary in the interim. Undoubt- 
edly, conferences between ye groups and be- 
tween individual pupils and teacher are of great 
benefit before the socialized recitation is actually 
set in motion. Many teaching situations of gen- 
uine value develop in group and teacher con- 
ferences. 

A thorough study of all available information 
relating to the discussion topic should precede 
general class discussion. Pupils will do much 
better if they study the ef from various as- 
pects before the stage of discussion is reached. 
Needless to say, this cannot be accomplished 
overnight. A longer period of preparation guar- 


antees a clearer understanding and affords the 
teacher a real opportunity to have facts placed 
in a clearer perspective. 

A completed socialized recitation should leave 
the pupils in possession of a new fund of cor- 
rect information. The learner ought to finish 
with well founded opinions relating to the 
problem. The opinions need not be constant 
factors in his knowledge but they ought at least 
be reasonable and in line with his present 
knowledge. Additional information at a later 
date may cause him to revise his opinions, but 
for the present his opinions ought to be well- 
grounded to fundamental, known facts in mind 
at the conclusion of the socialized recitation. 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1934 


716 Insurance Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 


CASH REPORT 




















Receipts: 1934 To Date Disbursements: 1934 To Date 
SNOT: coer ec mnawinniigncun $ 1,760.00 $12,740.00 OT a ae ae ee $ 200.00 $ 1,745.00 
DORI eso. 387.48 1,343.50 eR <5 395.00 1,236.00 
BONG sich gee trtcnson 12,401.07 38,300.25 | ee ee eee ee 14,351.00 48,550.50 
Interest Received _______ 1,057.08 3,150.66 Interest Paid .........- 64.43 231.71 
OD 5 as oa aie cise 41.92 178.98 Bepentes 5 once 137.91 265.65 
Entsance Fees .........- 53.00 290.00 ene sn 606.00 2,000.15 
Li 2. ee ae eo A ee 2,500.00 8,950.00 | Se en ers 3,500.00 8,950.00 
BSpenseIetUNd 2. ccn.  SadeSeee 7.52 Otel BOO so a 2.08 
Cash over and short_____ 247 9.37 Cash over and short —--- 2.17 9.37 
EERIE WOO is ees, coe 2.08 
MV SONS BROCE coca cece 342.79 Total Disbursem’ts $19,256.51 $62,990.46 

Total Receipts____ $18,202.72 $65,315.15 Cash at End: 
Cash at Beginning ------_- 27S, NR se oe is oes $ 1,296.62 $ 1,296.62 
Cash On Wasve® 522-2425. RSORYS 25.225 MOEN Sots we Se 1,028.07 1,028.07 
ORM Sako ame $21,581.20 $65,315.15 ‘i: | eee $21,581.20 $65,315.15 
PROFIT AND LOSS 

Expenses: 1934 To Date Income: 1934 To Date 
Interest Paid ~.....____ $ 64.43 $ 231.71 Interest Received ______-_ $ 1,057.08 $ 3,150.66 
REG AEINDS os} toe 511.73 RENT ik snare oe 41.92 178.98 
Other Expenses -______- 137.91 258.13 Entrance Fees __...-_~~- 53.00 290.00 
MRE occ Ses | Spee tes 2.08 Pou." Gl | ee peer ee 2.08 
Reserve Fund _______--- 153.73 334,34 po RC SO: Re eer 342.79 
Trans. to Guar. Fund____ 189.93 626.37 
hc 606.00 2,000.15 | 2 Sa $ 1,152.00 $ 3,964.51 

JO) LE eae eee $ 1,152.00 $ 3,964.51 
BALANCE SHEET 
Assets: Liabilities: 
LT ene eee ees ene oa $10,250.25 Se Se eee $10,995.00 
Caan ON WVMIVEL 22 ocean 1,028.07 bo a eee 107.50 
Sr OG RN ial tise ee 1,296.62 I rn i i acai 334.34 
we Cum FON os oe eo. 626.37 
CC SE eet ae pe ree $12,574.94 Undivided Earnings _._____-_____- 511.73 
Total ea SS Ie pS els, Se $12,574.94 
Number of Members at close of December, 1934 _______________-_________- 213 
Number of Depositors at close of December, 1934 _______________________ 43 
Number of Borrowers at close of December, 1934 _______________________ 132 
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The 


TROUBLES 
Of The Teens 


Anna Muth 


Manitowoc 


“pomp day problems of adolescent girls 
are particularly puzzling. Few restrictions 
are enforced by society. What is taboo to one 
member of the girl’s family may be approved by 
another, and behavior acceptable to her own 
family may be frowned upon by the family next 
door. To the uncertainty resulting from social 
influences are added conflicts which come from 
natural causes. In our present social order the 
actual functioning of these drives may be long 
delayed. The junior high school should provide 
adequate outlets for the energy which would 
ordinarily go into these drives. Games, clubs, 
music, and hobbies are effective means of utiliz- 
ing this surplus energy. 

It is not the drive which produces difficulties 
of adjustment, but it is our lack of understand- 
ing the changes which cause emotional disturb- 
ance. Allport says: “For every problem girl 
there is a cause and someone has made it.” We 
believe with Allport that many of the problems 
of girls result from the pressure of society on 
the adolescent. 

We need to understand, and the girl needs 
to understand her relation to her social environ- 
ment. Confidence comes from power to do. But 
the girl who is old enough to have opinions of 






her own and to govern herself is kept in a state 
approximating late childhood. This panes. pto- 
duced by social conditions, has no basis in the 
biological make-up of the girl from fourteen to 
twenty years of age. The girl’s desire for power, 
leadership, and attention needs to be satisfied. 

Emotional disturbances rooted in the three 
great forces, fear, anger, and love, must be in- 
terpreted in the light of these innate forces. 
Unless we provide outlets and prevent the de- 
velopment of a sense of insecurity, escape mech- 
anisms may be developed. Activities which lead 
away from the most common of these escapes 
(day-dreaming, or such compensations as brag- 
ging or boasting) and lead toward practical, 
normal behavior are well worth time on the 
junior high school program. 

The exercise, team work, cooperation, and 
sportsmanship developed through games, dra- 
matics, music, and other group — con- 
tribute to the individual’s sense of success and 
security. 

Of no less importance are the techniques the 
girl will need to maintain this sense of security 
which she craves. Adequate techniques, sound 
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knowledge, and approval of those one loves are 
important factors of a feeling of security. To 
illustrate: the girl reads books of etiquette in 
search of a technique which will give her power 
and put her at ease in social situations. 

The girl of junior high school age is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to criticism and shows an un- 
usual desire to be accepted by the group. Her 
ideals are often higher than those of adults. 
One of the obstacles to the perfect happiness of 
the junior high school girl is the inability to 
inhibit socially undesirable impulses. This is a 
phase in the adolescent's life in which advisers 
and confidants play a large part. At this age 
the need for intimate associations is great. Puz- 
zling questions arise which the girl is often re- 
luctant to talk over with her mother. Interest 
begins to shift to boy friends and no wise 
mother should consider it fortunate if her 
daughter is not normally interested in and able 
to make friends with boys as well as with girls. 

Music plays an extremely important part in 
the emotional life of girls. Angelo Patti says, 
“The child who loves sound should have the 
freedom of the music studio. Music is the one 
form of activity in which a whole school can 
take part while at the same time creating some- 
thing beautiful. It is like play minus the phys- 
ical activity, but plvs an exhuberance of the 


spirit. It requires the most accurate team work. 
It is unselfish. It awakens sympathy, creates joy, 
frees the soul, and subtly harmonizes the phys- 
ical being. Besides developing memory, accuracy 
and ability to compare, are added pastime, self 
control, refined feelings, cultured taste, imag- 
ination, accute sensibilities and most essential of 
all, that firmness of will necessary to overcome 
difficulties and to surmount crises on the in- 
stant.” 

Marietta Johnson believes in the unfolding 
and expression of the spirit within our girls. 
She says, ‘After all I believe that the funda- 
mental all inclusive and comprehensive need of 
our junior high school girl is spiritual. If we 
are able to meet this spiritual need, give her 
love and understanding, keep her sincere, un- 
selfconscious, fearless and joyous, her nervous 
system will coordinate and thus normal physical 
growth will be assured and her native endow- 
ment will be used to highest capacity thus in- 
suring the best intellectual growth.” 

No one realizes more than the junior high 
school adviser of girls the importance of careful 
study of the problems of the adolescent girl. 
Ample provision for normal activities at this 
age is important not only for the happiness of 
the girl herself, but for the good of society as 
a whole. 





—Courtesy Girl Scouts Inc. 


Group activitiy is a fine outlet for the emotions of any junior and senior high school girl. Club work, 
and associations such as are offered by the Girl Scouts help to carry a normal growing girl over the difficult 
years of her teens. Group associations under intelligent leadérship develop such desirable character traits as 


team work, cooperation, and sportsmanship. 
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Maude Staudenmayer 
Peckham Junior High School, Milwaukee 


Sige x school paper can be used in creating 
favorable public opinion toward health 
projects,” stated Mrs. Luvella Kregel Reschke 
in the September, 1934 issue of THE WIscon- 
SIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in an article treat- 
ing with the problems of school attendance. To 
substantiate this statement The Peckham Pilot 
has tabulated all the health articles printed in 
its columns since the 1930-31 school year. 

Just how useful the school paper actually was 
in stimulating enthusiasm for better health was 
manifested by the variety and scope of the arti- 
cles published. Statistical surveys, editorials, 
feature stories, interviews with the school nurse, 
and informative news stories revealing the status 
of attendance, tardiness, and truancy; all con- 
tributed toward keeping student health prob- 
lems in the public eye. 

Since the greater portion of the total waking 
hours of the child are spent outside of school 
in an environment which is determined and 
controlled by the parents, the school paper di- 
rected its first article in February, 1931, to the 

arents, inviting their help toward the estab- 
lishment of sound health habits, the crux of the 
attendance problem. A self-analyzing inventory 
of twenty-five questions concerning fundamental 
health habits was also printed. Office hours of 
the school doctor and nurse, directions on how 
to use the school clinic and the services avail- 
able at the clinic, constituted a third article. 
With the approach of spring, the value of noon- 
hour recreation in the out-of-doors as a stimu- 
lant to happier afternoon work, was editorial- 
ized. 

Eight “Don’ts for Colds” 


Throughout the school year of 1931-32, a 
series of interviews with the school nurse were 
presented. Common sense suggestions for win- 
ter clothing and the necessity of fresh air and 
exercise were her first admonitions. Eight 
“Don'ts for Colds” reiterated the fundamental 
health practices which are indispensable to sane 
living. Announcement of a special chest clinic 
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to be held at the school, together with an an- 
nual survey by the doctor and nurse, was given 
front page prominence by the school paper. 
Cases of pupils absent frequently because of 
sickness, those having frequent colds, the under- 
weight, and those whose progress in class work 
was inhibited by physical disability were exam- 
ined by the visiting specialist. When a preva- 
lence of measles in the school community arose, 
the nurse again offered rules for the proper 
— of the patient, listing the symptoms, 
and asked that all cases be reported promptly. 

In January, 1932, arithmetic students com- 
pleted a month’s survey of absence cases which 
resulted in an informative article disclosing that 
“Student Absences Cost Tax Dollars.” The 
study, which was conducted at the editor’s re- 
quest, acquainted parents with the tangible facts 
concerning tax uses. An annual service which 
the school paper offers is cooperation in pub- 
licizing the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation Campaign. To read that, “tuberculosis 
kills more people between the ages of 15 and 
35 than all the five other leading death-causing 
diseases combined,” is a challenge to the stu- 
dent mind to guard his own health. 


Editorials Help 


The editorial writers interpreted the news 
stories during the year of 1932-33 first with an 
editorial entitled “This Business, Health’, can- 
didly sending out the thought-provoking ques- 
tion, “What have you left when health is 
gone?” Another discussed the ‘‘First Defeat of 
Absence,” while a later editorial announced 
“The Victory is Ours.” These editorials were 
follow-ups on a school-wide campaign against 
absences. The first news story concerning the 
campaign appeared on the February, 1933 front 
page, captioned, “Faculty, Welfare Officer Join 
in Tardiness, Absence Battle.” Check-ups on 
excuses were made by a special attendance com- 
mittee appointed by the principal. This group, 
aided by the doctor, nurse, and home room 
teachers, conferred regularly with persistent ab- 
sentees. ‘Students, Victors over Absences”, a 
later story, announced a 97.2 per cent attend- 
ance average surpassing that of all the junior 
and senior high schools in the city. A statement 
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from the city life advisement director, reminded 
students that “unless pupils are in school we 
cannot teach them.” Results of a four-week at- 
tendance contest also supplied front-page news. 
The winning home-room, with a 99.6 per cent 
record was rewarded with a picnic at the end 
of the term. The school newspaper was ‘“‘press- 
box reporter” during the entire attendance 
battle. 

“Take a Shower’, advised the coaches, ac- 
cording to the first editorial of the 1933-34 
Pilot. “Health is built upon good health habits 
among which cleanliness ranks first”, was the 
argument. The next month the city school di- 
rector of physical education addressed the as- 
sembly on Breyo! e: Yourself in School.” A 
student-written play about “Health Heroes and 
Health Agencies’ was included on the same 
program. 

In mid-winter, the school nurse was again 
interviewed for information on disease pre- 
ventives. 

The article, “School Success Depends on 
Punctuality, Regularity”, bore the vice princi- 
pal’s suggestion that every day be an open house 


for parents to visit the school to discuss the 
health problems of their children. 

In January, 1934, 480 students were reported 
as having been neither absent nor tardy for 
four months. The school’s leadership in attend- 
ance was another front page story. “It’s Up To 
You”, an editorial in the same issue, was a plea 
for maintenance of the record set. Another edi- 
torial urged that students wait until vacation 
instead of making “holidays out of schooldays’, 
and presented the importance in social contacts 
and class room work which are lost when the 
student is absent. Another attendance contest 
sponsored before the close of school resulted in 
a record-breaking mark—100 per cent attend- 
ance for a class of 47 boys. 

By attractive presentation and prominent dis- 
play in the school paper, articles of this nature 

oster as well as reinforce favorable public opin- 

ion toward health problems. Peckham Junior 
High School during the period from 1930 to 
1934 raised a 95.9 per cent attendance average 
to that of 97.4 per cent; an increase due in part, 
no doubt, to health-advertising in the school 
newspaper. 
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SERVICE 


Are You REALLY 
Going To Take a Trip? 


Are you one of the hundreds of Wisconsin teachers who will be 
traveling this summer? With the N.E.A. being held in Denver and 
domestic and foreign travel rates the lowest in years many Wiscon- 
sin teachers will avail themselves of the educational advantages 
gained through travel. 

If you are planning a trip, let us put you in touch with travel or- 
ganizations which will give you the most for your money. Just send 
us the coupon below, and we will see to it that you received the 
travel literature of greatest value to you. 

But do us a favor. If you want travel literature for pupils’ scrap 
books or for bulletin boards please note this, so that travel repre- 
sentatives will not have to call on you. Travel companies will be 
glad to supply you with material, absolutely FREE, and all they ask 
is that you be honest with them. If you really are planning a trip 
please note so when sending the coupon to us, and the travel com- 
panies will be glad to have a representative call on you, to give you 
detailed information concerning their service. 





Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Beaver Ins. Bldg., Madison 


I am making plans to take a trip to.......... see ecesccceccccecssescecoes ° 
and would like to receive material on connections, rates, etc. I want this 
information for personal use, not for classroom work. 


Please send me descriptive material On..........:sseseeeseescceeccecscees 
for classroom work. I could advantageously use the following amount 


Ce. ee 
Wee GF PUG ev ecrseces 
WI runic dsdettnawetsncetatsévosderatcanda neues shbebvenecedesepecteusees 
BN iin 3 doike debe ce cece Lena tecerdeccstaclivageawerdateedbestetadeadn 
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Bills Introduced—Senate 


109-S, Senator Morrissey 

Provides a sum sufficient for elementary schools as 
provided in Section 40.87. Allots $350 for each ele- 
mentary teacher. Does not change equalization feature. 


107-S, Senator Callan, relating to adjustments 
of assets and liabilities on the division of 
territory 

Amends Section 66.03 so that buildings and sites, 
in cities of first class, shall pass to board of school 

a Stipulates composition of apportionment 

oard. 


Senator Hunt has introduced Jt. Res. 34-S 

Memorializing Congress to enact legislation to pro- 
vide for adequate financial aid to the high schools of 
the nation. 


115-S, Senator Galasinski, amends Milwaukee 
high school tuition law by adding 
“Non-resident pupils may be admitted to such high 
schools or such other schools as may be within the 
jurisdiction and control of the said board under such 
regulations and upon payment of such tuition charges 
as the said board may reasonably establish.” 


116-S, Senator Panzer, repeals Subs. (2) of 
Sect. 40.21, reading as follows: 

“Every person of school age maintained as a public 
charge shall, for school purposes, be deemed a resi- 
dent of the district in which he lives, and if main- 
tained by the county the county board shall annually 
allow to the district in which such person attended 
school, a pro rata share of the year’s expense of main- 
taining the school, such share to be computed upon 
the basis of the total enrollment, and in case such 
person be maintained by the town, such town board 
shall allow a like amount to such district.” 


144-S, Senator Hunt, relating to the authority 
to teach of graduates of the University 
and other Wisconsin schools 

It is a bill which seeks to restrict graduates of 
higher institutions to the teaching fields for which 
they were prepared. It eliminates such phrases as ‘‘to 
teach in any school’, “to teach in any common 
school”. There is substituted for these, in the case of 
the University graduates, ‘the major and minor fields 
covered by the courses from which he was graduated.” 

Graduates of teachers colleges shall be entitled to 

teach the subject, grade or department covered by the 

course from which graduated. 


95-S, Senators Schoenecker & Callan 

Appropriations for loans to needy residents of the 
state in attendance or desirous of attending institu- 
tions of higher learning. Amended to include high 
schools. Passed Senate and now in Assembly Comm. 
on Education. 


141-S, Senator Groves, relating to apportion- 
ment of utility taxes 
Amends law (76.28) (1) so that state retains 30% 
and local municipality retains 50%, the county share 
remaining at 20%. Further amends so that one-half 
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of the state’s share will be. available for elementary 
school aid (40.87) and shall be in addition to all 
other appropriations for such aids, 


157-S, Senator Kannenberg 

Prevents Emergency Board from cutting state ele- 
mentary and high school aids and appropriations for 
highways for year ending June 30, 1935. 


156-S, Senator Kannenberg 

Appropriates $1,500,000 as a supplementary appor- 
tionment for the elementary schools as a restoration 
of aids for the school years 1932-33 and 1933-34 
effected by Chapter 140, laws of 1933. 


182-S, Senator Leverich 

Amends publication of city school board proceed- 
ings law by stipulating that such proceedings be pub- 
Lae in a newspaper printed in the city if there 
e one. 


Bills Introduced—Assembly 
108-A, Mr. Busby 


Provides that town-made school districts in Mil- 
waukee Co. may furnish free text books for use in the 
schools. 


125-A, Mr. Alfonsi, on school transportation 
rates 
Amends 40.34 (1) by re-establishing one mile in a 
consolidated district, two miles in a district, and three 
miles in a union High School district. Increases aid 
from $100 to $150. 


wie Mr. Hemmy, on limitation of tuition 
ax 

Amends 40.43 (6) by adding: ‘Such tax levied by 
any town shall not exceed three mills and the differ- 
ence between the amount claimed for tuition and 
amount collected by the levy of the tax so limited 
shall be paid to the high schook district by the state. 
The municipal clerk shall certify to the superintend- 
ent of public instruction the amount to be paid by the 
state. Upon approval of the correctness of such 
amount, he shall certify the same to the secretary of 
state, who shall thereupon draw his warrants covering 
the amounts to be paid the several high school dis- 
tricts.” 


135-A, Mr. Kostuck 

Amends school board convention law. Allows each 
district officer $4 per day upon receipt of a certificate 
-  eoroue which he shall file with the district 
clerk. 


146-A, Mr. Schenk 
f All school buses shall be painted red, white and 
ue. 


186-A, Mr. Busby, on establishment of nurs- 
ery schools 
Adds a new subsection to the curriculum section 
(40.22) to read: “Any board which has control of 
the primary grades may in its discretion establish and 
maintain nursery schools which shall be devoted to 
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child training, care, and the teaching of children less 
than four years of age, and not more than five years 
of age.” 


208-A, Mr. Foley 

Amends 40.06 so that in Milwaukee Co. not more 
than four special district meetings shall be held in 
any year to consider or act upon the same subject. 


222-A, Mr. Kaiser 
Abolishes the real property tax. 


225-A, Mr. Kiefer 

“Section I. Subsection (19) of section 42.55 of the 
statutes is amended to read: (42.25) (19) (a) The 
term “‘teacher’’ in this section shall include all regu- 
lar employes, secretaries, assistant secretaries, clerks, 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, welfare work- 
ers, truant and attendance officers, and regular in- 
structors employed in the public schools of such cities, 
but nothing herein contained shall affect the election, 
appointment, or tenure of the secretary, superintend- 
ent, assistant superintendents or special supervisors. 

(b) Whenever there shall appear in this section 
words relating to teaching service in the public schools 
or being engaged in the work of teaching or havin 
taught in the public schools of such city, said words 
shall be construed to mean service performed for the 
managing body of the public schools to which this 
section applies.” 


229-A, Mr. Kiefer, relating to school attend- 
ance enforcement 

School board shall appoint 10 or more persons as 
attendance counsellors under the control of city su- 
perintendent. These are granted broad powers. In 
cities not of the first class the board shall appoint 
one or more attendance officers, in 4th class cities the 
police may be delegated to carry out the intent of the 
school laws and in villages the sheriff and undersheriff 
shall assume that function. 


238-A, Mr. Vogel 

Prohibits use of musical instruments at any than 
school functions where he (student) receives re- 
muneration. 


242-A, Mr. Kiefer 

A new paragraph is added to subsection (12) of 
section 42.55 of the statutes to read: (42.55) (12) (k) 

“Any teacher coming under the provisions of this 
section who has attained or shall attain the age of sev- 
enty years shall be retired by the managing body of 
the schools at the end of the school year in which the 
said teacher has reached the age of seventy. When so 
retired under the provisions of this paragraph a 
teacher who has taught fifteen or more years in pub- 
lic schools, at least fifteen of which must have been 
served in the public schools of a city to which this 
section applies, and who has paid the full amount of 
contribution for each year of such teaching service in 
public schools, upon filing with the board of trustees 
proper application, sufficient proofs of age, teaching 
service, the date of retirement therefrom, and com- 
pliance with the provisions of this section with re- 
spect to the contributions, shall be allowed and paid 
an annuity computed on the proportionate basis pro- 
vided in paragraph (e) of this subsection for teach- 


ing service of less than twenty-five years and on the 
basis provided in paragraphs (b) and (c) of this sub- 
section for teaching service of twenty-five years or 
more. 

“This act shall take effect on September 1, 1937.” 


253-A, Mr. Busby 

Subsection (2) of section 40.70 of the statutes is 
amended to read: (40.70) (2) Any person who is 
not indentured as an apprentice, who has not com- 
pleted the equivalent of four years of high school 
work, who resides or is employed in a district which 
maintains a vocational school, who is not physically 
incapacitated, and who is not required by subsec- 
tion (1) to attend school full time, must attend in 
the daytime, for at least eight months in the year and 
for such additional months or parts thereof as the 
full-time public schools in the district are in session 
in excess of — months during the regular school 
year, some public, private, parochial or vocational 
school, half-time from the end of the period of full- 
time compulsory education to the end of the (school 
term, quarter,) semester (or other division of the 
school year) in which he is sixteen years of age, and 
after that for at least eight hours a week until the end 
of the division of the school year in which he is eigh- 
teen years of age; and the parents of such minors 
shall compel such school attendance. 





Words in parentheses to be stricken out of original reading 
of statutes. 


256-A, Mr. Sigman 

Creates section 40.776 of the statutes, relating to 
compulsory retirement of teachers. 

“A new section is added to the statutes to read: 
40.776. No person who has attained the age of sixty- 
five years shall be employed as a teacher in any ele- 
mentary, secondary or vocational school in the state, 
except that such teacher shall be allowed to teach to 
the end of the school year in which such teacher at- 
tained the age of sixty-five years. 

“This act shall become effective July first, 1937.” 


287-A, Mr. Lynch 

“There is appropriated from the general fund to the 
industrial commission for loans to needy students as 
provided in paragraph (c) of subsection (6) of sec- 
tion 7 of chapter 363, laws of 1933, the following 
sums: 

1. The balance remaining of the appropriation made 
by chapter 10, laws of special session 1933-1934; 

2. The sum of one hundred eighty thousand dollars 
from the revenues from taxes imposed by chapter 29, 
laws of special session 1931-1932, and by chapter 363, 
laws of 1933.” 


281-A, Mrs. Kryszak 

Relating to claims against boards of education, cities 
of first class. Regulates manner of filing claims for 
injuries sustained by children by defects in school 
property or grounds, gymnastics or play. 


286-A, Mr. Blomquist 
Relating to paying county superintendents for mak- 
ing satisfactory annual report to State Superintendent. 


298-A, Mr. Hoesly 

Permits appeals to the State Superintendent by any 
person conceiving himself aggrieved as a result of 
school district boundary decisions. 
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299-A, Mr. E. D. Hall, on transportation 

Amends 40.01, last paragraph, by substituting for 
the words “usually traveled route’ the words “‘short- 
est public highway”. Changes 40.21 (6) by inserting 
“and one-half’ after the word “two”. 


312-A, Mr. Murray 

Adds a new subsection to 40.03 to read: “Any 
school district with a population of five thousand or 
more and containing within its boundaries an incor- 
porated village, may at any annual school district 
meeting or at any special school district meeting called 
for such specific purpose, by resolution adopted by a 
majority of ballots cast in favor of such resolution 
change the date of the annual meeting to any date 
(Sundays excepted) between the first Tuesday in 
April and the second Monday of July, both days in- 
clusive, and provided further that in event of such 
change, the date of the annual school district election, 
if held by the district, shall be on the same day as 
the school district meeting and all statutes relating to 
school district meetings and school district elections 
shall apply to the new date set by the resolution of 
the school district voters.” 


347-A, Mr. Alfonsi 

“After January 1, 1936 no state license or certificate 
to teach industrial arts subjects shall be issued to any 
person who has not had three years practical experi- 
ence beyond apprenticeship, or who has not had four 
years of institutional training in such fields. 

Any person now teaching any industrial arts sub- 
ject who has had five years practical or field experi- 
ence in such subject shall be deemed for the purpose 
of salary schedule and promotion to have the equiva- 
lent of a bachelor’s degree.” 


373-A, Mr. Grobschmidt 

Amends subs. (1) of section 43.50 by adding the 
following: “Such school directors shall permit the 
local American Legion posts and their auxiliaries, 
local veterans of Foreign Wars organizations and their 
auxiliaries and other local ex-service men’s organiza- 
tions the use of school buildings and grounds at any 
time when such buildings and grounds are not in 
actual use for regular classroom work.” 


377-A, Mr. Franzkowiak—a tax limitation bill 

Repeals present tax limits governing school district 
levies and adds a new section to read: “The aggre- 
gate of all tax levies upon real and personal property 
by the state, county, city, village, town or school dis- 
trict shall not in any year exceed: 

(a) By the state one-twentieth mill on the dollar 
of assessed value; 

(b) By a county three and one-half mills on the 
dollar of assessed value; 

(c) By a city seven and two-tenths mills on the 
dollar of assessed value; 

(d) By a village three and eight-tenths mills on 
the dollar of assessed value; 

(e) By a town two mills on the dollar of assessed 
value; 

(f) By a school district in a city four and five 
tenths mills on the dollar of assessed value; 

(g) By a school district in a village four and six- 
tenths mills on the dollar of assessed value; 

(h) By a school district in a town one and eight- 
tenths mills on the dollar of assessed value. 

The present 114 mill tax limit for vocational edu- 
cation is repealed and the municipality may levy the 
amount required by the local board. 

(2) The limitations imposed by subsection (1) of 
this section shall not prevent the levy of additional 


taxes to pay interest or principal on bonds issued by 
any county, city, village, town or school district, nor 
the levy of additional taxes to pay interest on, or to- 
wards the reduction of the principal of any county, 
city, village, town or school district warrants out- 
standing at the time of taking effect of this act. 

(3) Any county, school district, city, village or 
town shall have the power to levy taxes at a rate in 
excess of the rate specified in subsection (1) of this 
section, when authorized so to do by the electors of 
such county, school district, city, village or town, by 
a three-fifths majority of those voting on the question 
at any general or special election in the year in which 
the levy is made, * * *” 


379-A, Com. on Education 

“All school districts having a valuation of less than 
fifty thousand dollars taxable property according to 
the last assessment for state and county taxes, shall 
be dissolved by the town board and attached or con- 
solidated with another district or districts so that the 
taxable property in the district or districts resulting 
from such consolidatien Or’ attachment shall aggre- 
gate at least fifty thousand dollars according to the 
last assessment for state and county taxes. 

CLOSING OF CERTAIN SCHOOLS. The com- 
mon school district board shall close any school in 
the district which had an enrollment of less than ten 
pupils during the school year 1934-35, unless in the 
judgment of the state superintendent, upon the show- 
ing of the school district board and the county super- 
intendent, the cost of tuition and transporting the 
pupils in such district will be greater than the cost of 
maintaining such school with a regular teacher. When- 
ever in the judgment of the state superintendent, the 
suspended school could maintain an average daily en- 
rollment of fifteen pupils for the ensuing school year, 
the state oupeciadtatiet may permit the common 
| district board to reopen and operate such 
school.” 


384-A, Com. on Education, on supervising 
teachers 
Sets a state aid salary range of $1200-$2000. Re- 
quires state license and three years teaching experi- 
ence, at least one of which was in the elementary 
schools. This ligibility requirement does not apply to 
those now employed. 


Homestead Exemption Bills 


Thus far three bills have been introduced to exempt 
from local taxation certain amounts of valuation of 
homesteads. In consideration of the manner in which 
the school tax base has been narrowed during the 
past years, it is obvious what the effect of these meas- 
ures would be upon school support. The bills are: 


28-A 
Exempts $1500 in value of any homestead as de- 
fined in section 272.20. 


141-A 
Exempts $2500 in value of any homestead as de- 
fined in section 272.20. 


150-A 

Exempts the value in excess of $2000 of any home- 
stead, but such exemption shall not exceed $3000. 
Homesteads valued less than $2000 pay a tax. Ex- 
emption operates only when the value is over $2000 
and under $5000. 
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Developing a 


SoclAL S clENCE L iBRARY 


in the Classroom 





Kenneth Kellett 





Spooner 


F OR a long time we have been vitally inter- 
ested in making the Social Studies an inter- 
esting and effective means of developing better 
individuals and citizens. It seems that here is a 
group of subjects which can reach out and really 
develop an individual with a broader culture 
and an active interest in all forms of everyday 
life from the local citizen to the world citizen. 
From observation it appears that methods here- 
tofore used have accomplished little. We have 
had aspirations in this field but the means 
sought to achieve them were far short of being 
effective. 

The apparent thing to do then, is to change 
the method and keep changing it until we find 
some tangible evidence that we are actually 
achieving our purpose. It is with this idea in 
mind that we have tried to develop the class- 
room library in the hope that it will lead to 


‘tangible results. . 


The purposes of the library are many. In the 
first place it aids in carrying out the idea of su- 
pervised study without which the student is 
helpless. Secondly, it lessens the dependence on 
one text and one viewpoint and thereby pre- 
pares for social thinking after school days. 
Through the medium of magazines and papers 
graduates will keep up their participation in 
community and national affairs throughout life. 
Therefore they should become acquainted thor- 
oughly, not lightly, with weekly and monthly 
publications. Books used in the library also aid 
considerably in developing a wide and thorough 
viewpoint. This means a continual play of ideas 
and opinions to arrive at that which appears to 
be the best. Third, the textbooks get old and 
out-of-date. The world changes and it is worse 
than useless to spend class time on views and 
material which have long since ceased to be 
pertinent. Your latest material in the library is 
continually keeping up with current develop- 
ments. Fourth, we must acquaint our students 
with the better magazines in the hope that 
through constant contact with them they will 


continue to seek better reading after they get 
out into life. Fifth, all levels of ability must 
be provided for in any class if the bright stu- 
dent is not to have time on his hands, or the 
slow ones do incomplete work. What better 
than to have a number of books, magazines and 
pamphlets for further study and greater devel- 
opment? Sixth, material for study should be 
readily accessible in the classroom without loss 
of time or discouragement to the students. 
Proper placing and filing gives the students ac- 
cess to additional material for more informa- 
tion. Seventh, text material is, at best, not as 
interesting and compelling for a good live dis- 
cussion at the conclusion of supervised study. 
How much more thorough and complete is a 
discussion permeated with various views and 
wider information than a mere text allows. 

As previously stated, purposes fail of achieve- 
ment unless put into actual practice. We must 
carry out our aims or they become mere delight- 
ful pastimes in our educational writings and 
meetings. Let us consider, then, the problem of 
how to develop a classroom library. 


Build Up Useful Files 


The classroom must be provided with book- 
cases sufficient to accommodate all reference 
books on the Social Studies plus an encyclopedia 
and dictionaries. File cases can be made or pur- 
chased which allow for the filing of material 
under subject heads such as: Taxation, Unem- 
ployment, New Deal, Housing, Banking, etc. 
Each of these should have enough articles to 
meet the demand for them. Cabinets of thin 
boards can be constructed into compartments, 
say, twelve inches wide, four inches high and 
fourteen inches deep. These will hold most 
standard articles. The file cases or cabinets 
should be about twenty-six inches wide and 
about three feet high and should rise thirty 
inches from the floor to make them readily ac- 
cessible. One cabinet of this size divided up 
into thirty compartments will cost about one 
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dollar and fifty cents. Large bookcases can be 
built, without doors, for about two dollars if 
wallboard is used for the back. A magazine 
rack can be made by tilting ordinary library 
shelves, so that the magazine can be completely 
in view, for about two dollars. Altogether, the 
cases, files and racks shouldn’t run over ten dol- 
lars. If newspapers are desired a separate rack 
can be placed on the magazine stand. 


Where to Get Material 


How get the material? Our various govern- 
mental departments offer a cheap source of 
good pamphlets. Publishing companies also 
have several, but by far the greatest number 
may be obtained in our weekly and monthly 
magazines which can be cut up into short single 
articles and used very effectively. These can be 
covered with flexible cardboard covers and when 
out of date, the article can be discarded and the 
cover used again by being turned. Every week 
and month there are splendid articles on all so- 
cial science subjects in Harpers, Current His- 
tory, Literary Digest, Nation, Review of Re- 
views, etc. Double copies can be ordered and 
if ane extra copies picked up and then 
broken up, placed in a cardboard cover stapled 
and rats under any of the general subjects 
listed later,on in this article. The subjects here 
listed can be handed out in almost any Social 
Studies class when there is something in the 
unit which deals with it. In American History 
when the class studies the Constitution why not 
hand out articles on the New Deal, World War, 
War Debts, Railway building, Railroad pam- 
phlets, etc. Then let the students introduce 
what they read into class discussion and thereby 
compare what has been done with what is be- 
ing done. 

The library should be located, if possible, in 
a section of the room where the least amount of 
disturbance will be created in its use by students 
during class time. 


The next point to be discussed is the use of 
the library. The finest library is of no value un- 
less it is used every day. That is self-evident. 

When the students are working on a unit in 
Social Studies all supplementary material should 
be used supplementary to the text. This can be 
taken by individual students or passed out by 
the teacher. The brighter pupils will read more 
and the less able not as much, but all will be- 
come acquainted with some information on 
what is being done today on the particular 
problem at hand. 

Some may suggest that there is insufficient 
time for this, but it is well to remember that 
we must not spend all of our time on the text- 





book and regard it as the sole source of educa- 
tional material. No textbook is useful in its en- 
tirety. Some of the materials could be deleted 
without any loss whatever. 


After the student has read extensively, it is 
not necessary to have him give a report before 
the class as he may inject his additional reading 
right into the discussion thereby enlivening it 
and exhibiting his wider background. I might 
mention that we are using texts from college, 
high school, and grade level depending on the 
ability of the student to understand the material. 
Students of higher mentality read more difficult 
supplementary material than those of average 
ability. 

Every student gets a study guide free from 
technical and detailed questions. With the 
mimeographed study guide the student proceeds 
at the beginning of the unit to do his neces- 
sary laboratory work preparatory to the coming 
discussion. The time spent on a unit is deter- 
mined by its size and may vary from three to 
seven days of supervised laboratory work. 


The results obtained from the use of the so- 
cial science library detected thus far are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Students evince greater interest in Social Studies. 

2. History is becoming more popular and is no 
longer regarded as dry. 

3. A real live wire discussion follows each labora- 
tory study. 

4. Parents remark that their children discuss Social 
Studies at home and show real grasp of the 
problems. 

5. Students come in before and after school to read 
the magazines on the shelves of the Social 
Studies Library. 

6. The more intelligent student appears to have a 
more thorough and wider knowledge of So- 
cial Studies, 

7. Everyone in the class contributes something to 
the discussion. In other words there are no 
“wall flower” students. All contributions to 
discussion are voluntary and the traditional 
class-book-question-answer type of procedure 
has been eliminated as much as possible. 










Finding the Best 


Two lovely water lilies 
Floated on a stagnant pond. 
I asked, 
“Why dwell you in that filthy place, 
What holds you there in bond?” 


Then answered me the lilies 
With a smile divinely fair, 

“We only seek to find the best 
Amid the squalor there.” 

—S. B. Tobey 
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DORR, ROWEN HEAD DIVISIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Liebenberg-Smith Re-elected 


C. H. Dorr, principal of the Mil- 
ton Union High school, was elected 
president of the Southern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers association, at the an- 
nual convention held in Madison 
the early part of last month. 


C. H. Dorr 


Mr. Dorr was formerly vice pres- 
ident, and succeeds J. P. Mann, su- 
perintendent of the South Milwau- 
kee schools. 

Other officers elected were E. G. 
Welsch, Stoughton, first vice presi- 
dent; A. R. Graham, director of 
the Madison Vocational school, sec- 
ond vice president; R. L. Lieben- 
berg, Madison, re-elected as secre- 
tary; R. S. Smith, Jefferson, re- 
elected treasurer; and J. F. Wad- 
dell, Madison, re-named as a mem- 
ber of the executive council. 





Plans for 1935 Tests to 
Appear in April Issue 


During the past few months the 
JourRNAL has been pleased to pub- 
lish a series of articles concerning 
testing programs carried out in the 
high schools of the state last year, 
in science, English, history, and 
mathematics. The final article, by 
Professor T. L. Torgerson, summar- 
izing the value of past tests and 
announcing the testing plans for 
1935 will a published in the April 
issue of the JOURNAL. 











Teacher Colleges Enroll 
6,414 in Early 1933-34 


1934 Summer Schools Up 
Over 1933 Mark 


The Board of Regents of the 
Normal schools has just published 
its Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report. 
Peak enrollments for the combined 
state teacher colleges were reached 
in 1932-33. First semester enroll- 
ments for 1933-34 were as follows: 


Mau Clate . none 643 
jE se 713 
Milwaukee __________ 1,320 
MNES oe iin 674 
i) 477 
| 531 
Stevens Point _...___-_ 704 
LL >: i eee 666 
Whitewater ...--..- 686 

6,414 


Summer school attendance at the 
nine state teacher colleges fell to 
4,003 in 1933, but came back to 
4,524 in 1934. 

The 6,414 students enrolled in 
the colleges this fall were taking 
the following courses: Rural 601, 
Elementary 1,407, Secondary 2,756, 
and Special Departments and 
Courses 1650. 





Milwaukee Women to 
Sponsor School Contest 


Exhibit Will Be Held on 
April 6th 


The Milwaukee division of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has been very active in pro- 
moting conservation among the 
schools of Milwaukee county, and 
they recently sent all teachers and 
parents a letter calling their atten- 
tion to the plans for the Annual 
Bird House, Essay and Poster Ex- 
hibit, to be held in the Rotunda of 
the Milwaukee Public Library the 
week of April 6th. 

The letter called attention to the 
need for conservation instruction in 
the home and schools, and included 
a sheet giving the building require- 
ments for various types of bird 
houses, suggestions as to poster de- 
signs, etc. 

Any teacher interested in secur- 
ing more information concerning 
this contest among the schools of 
Milwaukee County should write 
Mrs. F. W. Telfer, 1137 N. Wells 
Street. 
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Over 1,800 Attend Meeting 


Ross Rowen, Oshkosh, is the 
newly elected president of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
association, 

Other officers named at the con- 
vention held at Green Bay last 
month are A. G. Oosterhaus, Ap- 
pleton, vice president; O. J. Dorr, 
Fond du Lac, re-elected secretary; 
A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh, treasurer; 
and L. F. Stacker, Green Bay, mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


Meet at Fond du Lac in 1936 


Prior to this year the convention 
of the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers association has alternated 
between Appleton and Green Bay, 
but in answer to an urgent invi- 
tation from Fond du Lac to act as 
host city it was decided to hold 
the convention there in 1936. 

The convention at Green Bay at- 
tracted some 1,800 teachers, and 
from all reports the meeting was 
exceedingly successful. 





High School Advisers 
Hold Winter Meetings 


Jane Jackson President 


A recent extension of the activi- 
ties of the Wisconsin Association 
of Deans of Women resulted in the 
organization of two new sections in 
connection with the Northeastern 
and Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
associations’ meetirgs in Green Bay 
and Madison last month. 

At Green Bay the deans of girls 
met jointly with the Guidance sec- 
tion. The principal speaker, Dr. 
Wm. E. Blatz, Director of St. 
George’s School for Child Study, 
University of Toronto, cautioned 
advisers and parents against pro- 
hibiting as “sinful”, activities which 
children might later find acceptable 
for adults. Dean Zoe Bayliss, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, speaking on 
“Advising Young People in a 
Changing Age” emphasized the 
need of taking stock frequently of 
one’s attitudes and opinions. She 
stressed thinking through life situa- 
tions and conduct from youth's 
viewpoint and seeking the good in 
all social changes. 

These speeches were followed by 
a discussion on “Guiding the Pu- 
pil of Low-Level Ability” led by 
Mrs. Emma Malone, Girls’ Coun- 

(Continued on page 335, col. 2) 
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Teacher Resolutions 
Suggest Many Changes 


At its recent annual meeting, 
held in Madison the early part of 
February, the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers association went on rec- 
ord as opposing continued low sal- 
aries in the face of rising living 
costs, commended the Wisconsin 
Teachers association and the P.T.A. 
for their work. in educating the 
profession and the lay public in 
matters of education, and strongly 
supported state and federal aid to 
education based on some form of 
taxation other than the property 
levy. Other resolutions recom- 
mended appropriate observance of 
the 300th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American High school, 
scored the attempt of certain groups 
to exact an oath of allegiance from 
teachers, called attention to exist- 
ing social factors which tend to 
counteract the moral teachings of 
home, school and church, asked that 
a new value be placed on educa- 
tion, in relation to society’s will- 
ingness to expend millions on lux- 
uries, recommended continued sup- 
port of station WHA, suggested 
that “in situations where the chief 
educational executive of a school is 
known as a supervising principal 
he should affiliate himself with, and 
actively engage in the program of 
the Wisconsin Association of City 
Superintendents”, and that school 
officials in such communities should 
exert their effort in the reorganiza- 
tion of the public schools of the 
community so that they are known 
as a city system of school, report- 
ing directly to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 





Reference Library Given 
to Green Bay Teachers 


Regarded as Unique Educa- 
tional Feature 


Believed to be the first and only 
library of its kind in the state, a 
teachers’ reference library was for- 
mally opened at Green Bay the 
early part of February. 

Begun as a CWA project, organ- 
ization of the library was virtually 
complete in time for the North- 
western meeting on February 9th. 
Approximately 2,000 volumes and 
a number of magazines and papers 
are available for use by any teacher 
in the city of Green Bay. Of the 
2,000 volumes in the library, some 
are sample texts, others later pro- 
fessional reference works. Many of 
the outstanding magazines are 
bound for permanent reference ma- 
terial. 





Dr. Buck Accepts Post 
at U. of Southern Cal. 


Dr. Philo M. Buck, chairman of 
the department of comparative lit- 
erature at the University of Wis- 
consin will be one of the visiting 
faculty members giving courses at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia summer session, to open on 
June 17th. 

Other noted educators appearing 
in conjunction with Dr. Buck are 
Dr. Henry Goddard, of Ohio 
State; Dr. Fowler Brooks of De 
Pauw university; Dr. Henry Gar- 
rett of Columbia; Dr. Clyde Rug- 
gles of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration; Dr. John S. 
Brubacher, Yale; Dr. Clifford 
Woody, of the University of Mich- 
igan, and many others. 





Supt. Balliette Uncovers 
1857 School Document 


Supt. R. E. Balliette of Platte- 
ville recently ran across an old min- 
ute book of the Platteville schools, 
under date of 1857, which brought 
to light some very interesting data 
on the early history of the city’s 
schools. 

A listing of the expenses and re- 
ceipts for that year shows a star- 
tling contrast to modern school 
budgets. In August 1860 the total 
receipts for the year amounted to 
$935.95 of which $313.77 came 
from “mineral sources.” The latter 
item indicates that a lead mine was 
discovered when the school base- 
ment was being dug. 

Teacher salaries were quite dif- 
ferent in those days . . . though 
not as marked a contrast as some 
of our friends would have the pub- 
lic believe. The teacher, a Mr. Ad- 
dison Rewey, received $30 per 
month for teaching in the winter 
months and $26.66 for teaching in 
the summer months. The “lady 
teachers” Misses Douglas and Bar- 
nard received $20 each per month. 
The total expenses, including teach- 
ers’ salaries, were $290 for the win- 
ter and $140 for the summer. Fuel 
cost $27, and repairs amounted 
to $34. 

Books in the library included a 
dictionary, Educational Journal, 
spelling book (Towns), a readin 
book (McGuffeys), arithmetic (Ad- 
ams, Colburn, and Holbrook), a 
geography text (Mar’s Quarto and 
Smith’s Small), and a Welis gram- 
mar. 

One of the items in the book 
listed a William Parnell as one of 
the citizens, and that he had a 
daughter attending the school. That 
self-same daughter is now Mrs. Ed. 
Doudna. 





Mid-West Phy-Eds. Meet 
in Milwaukee, April 3-6 


All Wisconsin educators are in- 
vited to attend the meetings of the 
Mid-West Physical Education as- 
sociation, at Milwaukee the early 
part of April. We recently received 
the following invitation, which we 
pass on to you: 

“I wish to take this opportunity 
of extending to you an invitation 
to attend the twenty-second annual 
convention of the Mid-West Phys- 
ical Education association (com- 
prised of the following states: 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, West Vir- 

inia, Indiana, and Wisconsin), to 

held in Milwaukee, April 3 to 6, 
1935, headquarters at the Schroeder 
Hotel. 

“This Association will be pleased 
indeed to have you as our guests 
at any and all meetings. All those 
who wish to attend general and sec- 
tional meetings may receive a com- 
plimentary permit card by register- 
ing with the registration committee, 
Sth floor of the Schroeder Hotel. 

“We feel that this convention 
will offer much of interest to the 
general educator, and further, we 
are particularly hopeful that all su- 
perintendents will make it possible 
for their physical education teach- 
ers to attend this convention. 

“We believe that the bringing of 
this convention to Milwaukee will 
do much to revive state-wide in- 
terest in physical education, which 
may have been somewhat neglected 
during this period of depression. 
The atmosphere itself at such con- 
ventions stimulates one to greater 
enthusiasm and greater effort in his 
respective field. The associations 
and informal discussions among 
groups other than the regular ses- 
sions also provide great stimulus, 
and help to solve many problems. 
Most of us need some definite in- 
formation which may be realized 
through conventions, and all of us 
need the stimulation of new 
thoughts and new ideas gained at 
such meetings.” 


Very respectfully yours, 
G. S. Lowman, irman, 
Mid-West Physical Education Ass’n 





Guidance Convention 
at Racine Next Month 


The Wisconsin Vocational Guid- 
ance association will meet in an- 
nual convention at Racine on 
April 27th. Speakers at the general 
meeting in the morning will be 
W. Frank Persons, director of the 
U. S. employment service and Chief ¢ 
Justice Marvin Rosenberry. The 
noon luncheon speaker will be 
Dean Lloyd Garrison of the Uni- 
versity Law School. 
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Madison Schools Present 
Varied Radio Programs 


The Madison public schools have 
again been presenting a varied ra- 
dio broadcast over the state-owned 
station WHA this second semester. 
The subjects discussed each Mon- 
day morning from 11:15-11:30 in- 
clude discussions on Art, Home 
Economics, Music, and Health. 


The Art series is conducted by 
Miss Irene Buck, and the talks are 
planned for the children of the ele- 
mentary grades in Madison. The 
subjects to be discussed between 
now and the end of May are Car- 
nation Lily, Lily Rose by John Sar- 
gent, The Stockade by Paul Ce- 
zanne, and the Garden in Arles by 
Vincent Van Gogh. 


The Home Economics series is 
conducted by Miss Loretto Reilly 
and includes such subjects as A 
Feeding Experiment, What Shall 
We Eat? and Come to My House. 

The Music Series, conducted by 
Miss Annie Menaul, aims to bring 
some of the public school music to 
parents. Various groups, under the 
directorship of Miss Mary Morse, 
Joseph Wolters, and Miss Ilah 
Hunt present various vocal and in- 
strumental programs. 


The fourth series presented, that 
pertaining to Health, is given un- 





Some Late 100%ers 





‘Deans’ Conference— 


(Continued from page 333) 
selor, West Green Bay High school, 
and Miss Margaret Reynolds, Prin- 
cipal, Sturgeon Bay High school. 
The guidance problem as it con- 
fronts the large and small high 
school was ably presented by Miss 
May B. Clark, Dean of Girls, Lin- 
coln High school, Manitowoc, and 
by Principal Olin G. Dryer of the 
Kaukauna High School. 

Following this program an or- 
ganization was started for women 
in the northeastern section of the 
state engaged especially in advising 
girls either as deans, counselors, or 
teachers of Physical Education and 
Home Economics. There has been 
a long felt need for cooperation to 
further professional growth of 
those who work with girls in the 
high schools. The committee named 





der the leadership of Mrs. Fannie 
Steve, and is designed to acquaint 
the public with Madison's health 
program. The various programs 
deal with different aspects of phys- 
ical education, ranging from formal 
gymnastic exercises to a demonstra- 
tion of tap dancing. 





Since Feb. Journal 


Following is a list of 100%ers 
reporting since the last JOURNAL: 
Monroe Co., Columbia Co.; Foun- 
tain City, Grantsburg, Marshall, 
Mauston; Town of Catawba (Price 
Co.), Dunn Co. Rural and State 
Graded school, Town of Hackett 
(Price Co.), Town of Lake (Price 
t and Town of Prentice (Price 





to carry on this organization was: 
Miss Marie B. Ronan, Dean of 
Girls, East Green Bay High school. 
Chairman; Mrs. Emma Malone, 
West Green Bay High school; and 
Miss May B. Clark, Dean of Girls, 
Lincoln High School, Manitowoc. 
At the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association meeting a 
group of deans, advisers, and lead- 
ers of girls clubs in high schools 
met for dinner. At. the meeting 
after the dinner Dean Zoe Bayliss, 
President of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, pre- 
sided. The subject of discussion 
was “How Can the High School 
and College Cooperate in Bridging 
the Gap for Girls Going to Col- 
lege?” Officers elected for 1936 
were: Jane Jackson, Dean of Girls, 
Janesville High school; Dorothy 
Rice, Leader of Girls Clubs, Fort 
Atkinson Senior High school. 








Miss McCarthy, Locals Head 
Married to Appleton Man 


Bride Was Active in National and State 
Educational Circles 


Miss Blanche M. McCarthy, for the past school 
year field secretary of the Wisconsin Teachers as- 
sociation and former president of the W. T. A. 
was married to Richard White, Appleton insur- 
ance man, at Chicago, on February 11th. 

Miss McCarthy was formerly a teacher in Ap- 
pleton High school, before joining the staff of the 
Wisconsin Teachers association, and was active in 
national as well as state educational circles. She 
was Wisconsin director of the National Education 
association for the past few years and was a mem- 
ber of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education, a body of a dozen nationally famous 
men and women. 


Handled Locals Work 


Since July Miss McCarthy has been active in 
promoting the activities of the Locals committee 
of the W. T. A., through the formation of local 
units of the state association. She appeared before 
groups, outlined study plans, and issued the 
monthly bulletin of the Locals committee, de- 
signed to keep the rank and file in closer contact 
with the work of the central office. 





The Thorndike—Century Junior Dictionary 
Edward L. Thorndike, Scott Foresman & Co., 
Chicago. Price $1.32 list 
OST educators are rather well acquainted with 

the famous Thorndike Word Book, one of the 
first scientific approaches to keying words with the 
understanding of different aged children. The fact 
that this new dictionary is based upon the founda- 
tional list of 20,000 words is in itself enough to ar- 
rest attention and command considerable respect. 

Unlike many so-called children’s dictionaries this 
book is in no way a mere condensation of a diction- 
ary designed to fit the adult mind (and in too many 
cases the definitions in such works leave the average 
adult with more or less of a “ring-around-the-rosy” 
notion of meanings, or couch the explanations in 
terms which exceed the original word by at least two 
syllables and a full fathom in density!). This work, 
in the finest sense of the word is a child’s dictionary, 
though many high school students and college gradu- 
ates might use it to great advantage. All of the defi- 
nitions are in child language and in the main ar- 
ranged so that no word in the explanation is beyond 
the clear comprehension of the child looking up the 
word in question. Moreover, many of the definitions 
are extremely “homey”, and far clearer than the 
erudite and often impractical explanations found in 
the customary dictionary. 

In total there are 23,281 words used, as compared 
to the 30,000 to 40,000 used in most ‘‘children’s”’ 
dictionaries, but at the same time the Thorndike text 
contains 1,610 pictures, as compared with less than 
1,000 in other like works. 

Many other factors could be mentioned to illus- 
trate the value of this new dictionary, but suffice it to 
say that it is a fine piece of work, done under the 
direction of a man who ranks high educationally, and 
his understanding of the child mind has resulted in a 
book which explains words in other words which are 
clear to the mind of a normal child. 


The Female Form 
Ben Pinchot, Bridgman Publishers Inc., Pelham, 
N. Y. Price $2.50 
IKE all of the art books published by this com- 
pany The Female Form is presented with a fine 
regard to both artistry and the technique of drawing. 
Combining marvelous photographs with exquisite 
sketches the author and publisher have produced a 
book which will be of great worth to any sincere 
student of art. The book is designed to meet the 
needs of the beginning pupil, but also offers much 
to the artist who has advanced beyond the primary 
stages of drawing. The photographic material and 
the anatomical sketghes are correlated, page by page, 
so that the artist has actual ‘model service” in simple, 
printed form. 

The photographs are all so well done that the 
muscular development of the model is presented in 
such vivid relief to be of real value to any artist. All 
major parts of the limbs and torso are drawn to cor- 
respond with the poses photographed. 





Beacon Lights of Literature Series (Books 1, 
2, 3, and 4 for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12) 
Compiled and Edited by Rudolph W. Chamber- 
lain, Iroguis Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


AG ee are so often compiled with more 
thought as to quantity than quality that one 
has reasons to approach such a series as Beacon Lights 
of Literature with a collection of pre-conceived doubts. 
But a careful or even a casual study of the four books 
which comprise this series will cause many English 
teachers to feel that the publishers and the editor 
have done a fine job in selecting gems of literature 
which ate interesting to the pupil and keep in step 
with his mental development as he progresses through 
high school. 

The series consists of four books, each approxi- 
mately 900 pages in length. Book One (for 9th 
grade) consists of 11 short stories, Homer’s Odyssey, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, 9 ballads, 49 American poems, and 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream; Book 
Two (10th grade) includes such masterpieces of lit- 
erature, as Silas Marner, The Merchant of Venice, 
and the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin; Book 
Three (11th grade) includes six biographies of fa- 
mous men, works of Shakespeare and Goldsmith, 
4 one-act plays, familiar essays, etc. while Book Four 


‘(12th grade) continues the plan of the three other 


books, on a higher level, plus a complete story of 
English and American literature summed up in a 
clear and concise manner. 


Lyman- Johnson 


4 


DAILY-LIFE 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


A series that follows the progress 
of natural language development 
from grade 2 through grade 8 A 
three-book edition, a book-a-grade 
edition, and an optional book for the 
second grade. Send for circular #607. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301-2311 Prairie Ave. Chicago 
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One point which the publishers dwell upon in 
speaking of the series is the fact that material was 
chosen which was alive and interesting, and anyone 
looking through the texts must admit that their 
claims are substantiated. In every instance the editor 
seemed to have the pupils foremost in his mind when 


‘selecting material for the books. 


The Learning Cycle Practice Books, (Grade 
VII and Grade VIII) 
Arnold Edward Hansen, E. M. Hale & Co., Mil- 
waukee. Price $.24 single copies $.18 per, in 
quantities. 
‘4 HY should I bother to learn grammar? Why 
learn to parse nouns, classify clauses, or dia- 
gram sentences?” These harrassing questions perplex 
many a teacher. The problem of getting pupils to rec- 
ognize the carry-over from grammar to good usage is 
always at hand. The author, (a Wisconsin teacher) 
of these 96 page practice books has formulated prac- 
tice exercises showing how the principles of grammar 
contribute to more effective speech. Organization is 
scientifically approached through Pretests, Lesson 
Units, Diognostic Tests, Practice Exercises, and Sup- 
Lage 4 Exercises. It does not replace the gram- 
mar text but supplements it by a natural application 
of rules learned. It should be a valuable help in up- 
per grade English. Practice materials are live and 


therefore should have an appeal to pupils. 


OT a [TITy 
\MeviamWebster 


Fhe Srcatest Si ng Volumé 
C Df } 
ver hubtished 









The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 
The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
volume. 122, Entries not found in any other dic- 
tionary. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


35,000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 


Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 

3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 











Two New 
McGraw-Hill Texts 


Smith’s ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental 
Problems 


By Augustus H. Smith. A foundation text in ele- 
mentary economics presented in such a way that the 
average high-school pupil will understand it. The 
book emphasizes the social implications of econom- 
ics, and covers those topics essential to the pupil’s 
live understanding of the business world and the 
principles upon which it operates. $1.60 


Greenan and Gathany’s 
UNITS IN WORLD 
HISTORY 


Development of Modern Europe 


By John T. Greenan and J. Madison Gathany. 
The materials of world history organized into 19 
understandable units, so as to leave with the pupil 
a permanent appreciation of how present-day insti- 
tutions developed out of the past. The social and 
economic phases of history are stressed, with polit- 
ical events in proper balance. $1.96 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








INTRODUCING 


A New Four-Book Series of Geogra- 
phies with the New Spirit and New 
Objectives of Geography Teaching 


OUR WORLD AND 
OURSELVES 


Book One. OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR 
AND FAR (Carpenter) $0 

Book Two. OUR HOME STATE AND 
CONTINENT (Whitaker, Brigham 
and McFarlane) 

Book Three. OUR CONTINENTAL 
NEIGHBORS (Brigham and Me- 
Farlane) 

Book Four. HOW THE WORLD LIVES 
AND WORKS (Brigham and Mce- 
Farlane) 

These books combine “human geography” 

with “regional geography” and teach pupils to 

understand the meaning of geographic facts 
and relationships. 


Write Us if You are Interested in These Books 


American Book Company 


330 East Cermak Road Chicago, Illinois 
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No Change 


Block: ‘Say, I went to college, stupid.” 


Sully: “Yes, and you came back stupid.” 
—Big Show 


Making It Clear 
First classmen remember: All men who have fired, 
form there; all men who have not fired, form over 


there. All men who have done neither, report to me. 
—West Point Pointer 


Final Proof 
Nurse (in insane asylum): ‘There is a man out- 
side who wants to know if we have lost any male 
inmates.” 
Doctor: “Why ?” 
Nurse: “He says that some one has run off with 


his wife.” 
—Log 


Gray Horse 


“Is that a dray horse you have there?” 


“No, it’s a brown horse, and stop your baby talk!” 
—Annapolis Log 


Bright Idea 
“How do you account for your success as a futur- 
istic painter?” 
“I always use a model with hiccups.” 
—Arizona Kitty-Kat 


Balancing the Budget 
Father (to son who has returned home after finish- 
ing his college course): “Well, my son, have you 
any debts ?” 
Son: ‘No, father, no debts which you will not be 
able to pay with diligence, economy, and stern self- 
denial.” 


Well Known, All Right 
A struggling young author had called on a pub- 
lisher to inquire about a manuscript he had submitted. 
“This is quite well written,” admitted the pub- 
lisher, “but my firm publishes only work by writers 
with well-known names.” 


“Splendid,” cried the writer, “My name’s Smith.” 
—Cornell Widow 


Force of Habit 
Absent-Minded Dean (knocking on the gates of St. 
Peter): “C'mon, open up here or I'll throw the whole 


fraternity out.” 
—Burr 


Indelible Proof 
Landlady: “A professor formerly occupied this 
room, sir. He invented an explosive.” 
New Roomer: “Ah! I suppose those spots on the 
ceiling are the explosive.” 
Landlady: “No, they’re the professor!” 


Comrade! 
“Did you pass your exam?” 
“Well, it was like this—you see—” 
“Shake! Neither did I.” 


—Brown Jug 


7 
2 


Worth the Cost 
Skjold: “‘Has your son’s college education been of 
any value?” 
Bjorn: “Oh, yes; it cured his mother of bragging 
about him.” 
—Grit 


What He Passed 


A youth had just driven home from college at the 
close of the term. 

“Did you pass everything?” asked his mother 
anxiously. 

“Everything but two motorcycles. They must have 
had airplane motors in them.” 


Dad Knows! 

The conscientious teacher wrote on the back of little 
Tommy Jones’ report card: “A good worker, but 
talks too much.” 

Back came the card later with the statement over 
the signature of Tommy's father: “You ought to 


meet his mother.” 
—NMichigan Education Journal 


Teacher: “Why are you late this morning?” 
Student: “There are eight people in our house and 
the alarm clock was set for seven.” 


After having his face scrubbed and being told not 
to get his face dirty again that day, the small boy 
aie “Mother, how does my face get so dirty when 
it is so high off the ground?” 


Bare 
Girls, when they went out to swim 
Once dressed like Mother Hubbard; 
Now they have a bolder whim, 
They dress more like her cupboard. ois 
—Wit 


Young Columbo! 
“Jack,” said the teacher, “come to the map and 
point out Australia to the class.” 
Jack did so. 
“Who discovered Australia, George?’ the teacher 
asked the next boy. 
“Jack did,” was the reply. 


A Friend—Indeed 
Voice on phone—John Smith is sick and can’t 
attend class today. He requested me to notify you. 
Professor—All right. Who is this speaking? 
Voice—This is my roommate. 


Fact and Theory 
“What is agriculture?” asked the teacher. 
“Well,” responded the pupil, “it’s just about the 
same as farming—only in farming you do it.” 


The Reward 
“Why don’t you eat your apple, Johnny?” 
“I’m waiting for Peter. It tastes much better when 
another feller is looking on.” 
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E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HiRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


StopDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


C. ELLSWORTH STILES 
Chippewa Palls 


A. C. GrpBs 
Columbus 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


L. A. VOELL 
Fond du Lac 


HowaRD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


F. E. HoarpD 
Kenosha 


Cuas. E. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


DALTON & DAVIES 
Manitowoc 


Ray E. GILe 
Merrillan 


MorTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


F. G. SwoBODA 
Madison 


VERYL F, COURTIER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 














GEORGE W. McCLuNG 


Milwaukee Milwaukee 


C. MOULTON KING 





Which is. 
Easier? 


To build your Retirement Income in the hap- 
hazard, old-fashioned way of Savings and Invest- 
ment, with all the “if’s” involved—$13.13 saved 
each month for 30 years at 4% annual compound 
interest will give an interest income of $30.63 per 


month. 
OR 


To guarantee your Retirement Income through 
The #tna Life Annuity plan backed by the great 
financial resources of the Atna Life Insurance 
Company—$13.13 saved each month for 30 years 
will guarantee at age 60 an income of $42.73 per 
month for life. Dividends would further in- 
crease this income or could be used to reduce 
deposits. 


Which is Easier? 


Write your own social security bill! Consult one of the 
trained Aitna Life representatives listed on this page, or, 
if you prefer, mail this coupon direct to us. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MAIL THIS COUPON | TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS 


foc------- 


Founded 1850 


Symbol of 
Security 
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GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


J. P. HILuis 
Milwaukee 


MAX J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T. COHEN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 


Oshkosh 

H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 

Scott A. CAIRY 
Platteville 

W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 

ROBERT T. ROBERTS 
Randolph 

W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 

F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 

Orto C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
W hitewaer 


H. C. BENNETT 
Wauwatosa 


WILuiaM H. LICHTE 
Wauwatosa 


A FREE Service to Wisconsin Teachers 


Iam interested in Annuity information through your 
free service to teachers. Please tell me what an income of 
$ 5000 per month starting at age 60[) would cost me. 

600 


650 


Securing this 
informa- 
tion does not 
obligate me in 
any way. 
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Curriculum Revision 


This department is attempting to revise the 
curriculum for the public schools of the state. 
Due to the increased holding power of the 
school the new curriculum will attempt to or- 
ganize the program from kindergarten through 
the twelfth year. The work will be carried on 
by committees from this department, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the teachers colleges and 
other types of schools throughout the state. 

The personnel of the social studies curricu- 
lum revision is A. S. Barr, University of Wis- 
consin; Maybell G. Bush, State Department; 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Normal School Re- 
gents; J. T. Giles, State Department; Burr W. 
Phillips, University of Wisconsin; Neil Stod- 
dard; Mrs. Alice E. Rood, Principal of Randall 
School, Madison; E. E. Witte, University of 
Wisconsin; Frank V. Powell, State Department, 
chairman. This committee will report in Sep- 
tember 1935. 

The English revision committee, who will re- 
port in September 1936, is as follows: E. G. 
Doudna, Secretary, Normal School Regents; 
Harry E. Merritt, State Department; Robert C. 
Pooley, University of Wisconsin; Delia E. 
Kibbe, State Department, chairman. This com- 
mittee will act as a central steering committee 
and will be assisted by groups of people repre- 
senting various schools out through the state. 
The cooperation accorded the committee is 
greatly appreciated. 


Kindness Week—April 7-13 


We trust that schools throughout the state 
will keep in mind the “Kindness to Animals 
Week” which is to be observed in the schools 
the week of April 7 to 13. We trust that all 
teachers will make arrangements for such ob- 
servance of this occasion in school as circum- 
stances of their individual communities seem to 
indicate. Children respond readily to an observ- 
ance of this nature and there is no doubt that 
lessons in kindness to our animal friends and 
consideration for their welfare and preservation 
will react favorably in sentiments of kindness, 
friendliness, and toleration among our human 
companions as well. 

r. George F. Comings, our efficient and 
considerate State Humane Agent, will, we feel 
sure, be glad to receive reports from schools 
which give this observance due consideration 
and succeed in putting over a program during 


x 


Kindness Week which they feel has reacted fa- 
vorably on the school and community with ref- 
erence to establishing and emphasizing the 
worthy principles of kindness and humaneness 
to every living creature. 


® 
Attend N. E. A. Meeting 


The following members of the department 
attended the Department of Superintendents 
meeting at Atlantic City, February 23-28: 

State Superintendent John Callahan 

Miss Delia E. Kibbe, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools 

J. T. Giles, Supervisor of High Schools 

Miss Maybell G. Bush, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools 

Miss Henrietta V. Race, Supervisor of 
Schools for Exceptional Children 


e 
Wisconsin Association for the Disabled 


Attention is called to an article in the current 
issue of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION to a seal sale which is being put on in 
April by the Wisconsin Association for the Dis- 
abled. This department is glad to endorse this 
project and to bespeak active support of it on 
the part of teachers throughout the state. This 
organization has done excellent work in organ- 
izing an orthopedic clinic program and securing 
legislation providing for the surgical and hos- 
pital care and special education for crippled 
children. 

e 


School Savings 


The net gain in school savings for the year 
ended June 30, 1934 was $3,690,560.07 over 
the volume of the preceding year. For the two 
preceding years the withdrawals had exceeded 
the deposits. For the year ending June 30, 1934 
twenty-four states showed a preponderance of 
deposits over withdrawals. The gain in school 
savings registered during the year came through 
lessened withdrawals rather than through in- 
creased deposits. The withdrawals did not indi- 
cate stark necessity as was the case the year be- 
fore, but were spent principally to buy pianos, 
to pay interest on mortgages, and to finance 
travel trips. A handicap to school savings at 
present is the current cynicism which would re- 
gard all saving as futile. 

As a whole, the report indicates that school 
savings are rapidly recovering from the blight 
of the past few years. 
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Office Correspondence 





We are submitting herewith a few more samples of 
office correspondence which will, we believe, be of 
general public ifiterest. The nature of the inquiry can 
usually be determined by the answer submitted here- 
with. 

While on the subject of office correspondence, it 
might be well to observe that replies originating in 
this department must of necessity be based upon the 
information submitted in the inquiry. It sometimes 
happens that two or more groups from the same com- 
munity and interested in the same general problem 
may write the department on the same general ques- 
tion but setting up an entirely different set of cir- 
cumstances as seen from a different angle. 

Keeping in mind that departmental replies must in 
each case be based upon statement of facts set up by 
our correspondents the department sometimes gets 
credit for crossing wires when we really do not de- 
serve it. The department is not a court with power 
to summon witnesses and in general function as a 
court which is after all the best procedure yet devised 
in an effort to establish substantial justice between 
man and man. 

Nevertheless, departmental correspondence appears 
to function with reasonable efficiency as an effort to 
keep the educational Ship of State on an even keel 
in assisting communities to reasonably follow legal 
procedures and help their schools to function in rea- 
sonable compliance with law and equity. 


School Fund Income 


February 14, 1935 
J TAN | pe a 

Responding to your inquiry left at the office yes- 
terday, I will state that in the year 1861 the state 
legislature passed an act entitled ‘To provide for the 
defense of the state and to aid in enforcing the laws 
and maintaining the authority of the federal govern- 
ment,” and to carry out this measure the Governor, 
State Treasurer and Secretary of State were author- 
ized to contract a loan not exceeding $1,000,000. In 
March 1862 the Land Commissioners were directed 
to invest school and university funds in the bonds of 
the State of Wisconsin, interest on the funds so in- 
vested to be paid at the rate of 7%. Later on, under 
the stress of the Civil War, these state funds were 
converted into certificates of indebtedness which con- 
tinued to pay interest at the rate of 7% but no pro- 
vision whatever was made for their payment. In 1915 
these certificates of indebtedness began to be paid up 
at the rate of $100,000 per year and by June 1924 
there was only $1,963,700 remaining unpaid. 

During the past few years the payments have been 
temporarily abrogated but will no doubt be resumed 
as the condition of the state treasury improves. 

In the meantime the state receives annual interest 
on these certificates of indebtedness which originated 
by a loan from the school fund in the sum of $81,459 
and this amount is credited to the school fund each 
year. 

For further particulars see Patzer’s Public Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin, page 113, and the Biennial Report 
of the Commissioners of Public Lands for the fiscal 
term ending June 30, 1932, or a later edition when 
available. 

Trusting the foregoing meets your inquiry, I remain 


Sincerely yours, 


Substitute Teacher 


, February 26, 1935 
My dear Miss -...----.-_-: 


This is in reply to your inquiry of February 24. 


When circumstances make it necessary to employ 
the services of a substitute teacher, it becomes the 
duty of the school board to make arrangements with 
a legally qualified substitute teacher and determine the 
amount of compensation to be paid with the consent 
and approval of said substitute teacher. 


The salary to be paid and the selection of a sub- 
stitute teacher rests exclusively in the hands of the 
school board just the same as does the employment 
of the regular teacher and her compensation is paid 
by the school board in the same way that the regular 
teacher’s salary schedule is paid. In most instances 
the salary of a substitute teacher runs about 20% 
less than that of the regular teacher, but there might 
be circumstances when for temporary purposes the 
board might find it necessary to pay as much as the 
regular schedule. 


The length of term for which the substitute teacher 
is to be employed is usually an element in determin- 
ing the compensation. The fact that the substitute 
teacher can use the plans and assignments made by 
the regular teacher might make a minor difference in 
her compensation as it would save her some time 
and thought, but as a rule, there is usually enough 
difference in the individuality of the respective teach- 
ers so that each one can plan her own procedure to 
the best advantage, 


Selecting a Teacher on Sealed Bids 


January 11, 1935 
Dear Sir: 


Responding to your letter of January 10, I will 
state that there are many elements to be taken into 
consideration in the selection of a teacher besides the 
amount of compensation for which she may be willing 
to do the work. For example, her general reputation 
as a successful teacher, experience, educational quali- 
fications, and many other items are all to be consid- 
ered in determining her fitness for that particular job. 

Such being the case it is not feasible or proper to 
attempt to select a teacher through the medium of 
sealed bids thus making the monetary consideration 
the sole guide and leaving out of consideration any 
other important items in the problem, 

Again, two members of the school board cannot 
ignore a third member and if they do then any busi- 
ness thus transacted would be illegal. Each board 
member has an equal voice in the affairs of the school 
district. The only way that two members of the board 
can function alone is to act at a legal school board 
meeting, that is to say, a meeting where all three 
members are present or where all three members 
have had written notice of the time and place of the 
meeting at least twenty-four hours in advance. 

It is also a good policy to observe and consider the 
advice of the county superintendent in the selection 
of a teacher for a particular situation as the county 
superintendent not only knows the needs of the school 
but is in the best position of anyone to make a selec- 
tion of a teacher who is most likely to fit into the 
local requirements. Also it is my opinion that you are 
on the right track in desiring to retain the services 
of a teacher who has given good satisfaction. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Watch Us Grow! 


Associations that have come into member- 
ship since February 1st. 
South Side—Stoughton 
Oconto Falls—Oconto Falls 
Janes School—Racine 
Washburn—Washburn 
Ellsworth High—Ellsworth 
Plumb School—Peshtigo 
Maple Ridge—Kenosha 


Sixty-six associations have come into mem- 
bership with the State and National from 
September 1, 1934 to February 28, 1935. 


Kenosha! May 14-15-16! 


“The Home Accepts Its Responsibilities’ is the 
challenging theme chosen for the convention program 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
at its annual Convention to be held in Kenosha, 
May 14, 15 and 16. 

Mrs. J. E. Usher, Madison, Program Chairman, ex- 
pects to develop an all star program that will surpass 
that of any previous one and submits as a guarantee 
a partial list of convention headliners: Superintend- 
ent John Callahan, state superintendent of schools; 
Henry Lester Smith, Indiana, president of the Na- 
tional Education association; Dr. Gary Cleveland My- 
ers, Cleveland, well known parent education special- 
ist, and associate editor of the National Parent 
Teacher; Dr. William McKinley Robinson, Michigan, 
rural education specialist and national chairman of 
rural education; Dr. Esther De Weerdt, Beloit; Miss 
Elizabeth Yerxa, Madison, director, juvenile depart- 
ment of state board of control, state chairman of 
juvenile protection; Mrs. Luella Mortenson, Madison, 
state home demonstration leader, University Extension 
department; Dr. R. A. Jefferson, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of Atwater Parent Teacher association, Shore- 
wood; Mr, E. G. Doudna, Madison, secretary of board 
of normal regents and fourth vice president of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Kenosha furnishes excellent and convenient con- 
vention facilities and the local committee with Mrs. 
George Tremper, chairman, is expending every effort 
to make the convention an outstanding success. 

The Award Dinner at which membership awards 
and recognition for Standard and Superior associations 
are given will be held on Tuesday evening at 
6:00 P. M. Mrs. C. W. Skowlund, state membership 
chairman, and Mrs. W. A. Hastings, state president, 
will have charge. 

The arinual state banquet is scheduled for Wednes- 
day evening, and as this marks the 25th anniversary 
of the Wisconsin Congress, the banquet will be 
planned accordingly and no effort will be spared to 
make it a significant part of the convention. That 
Mr. E. G. Doudna will act as toastmaster is an as- 
surance to the great host of members who know Mr. 
Doudna in this role. 

Wednesday morning at 7:15, Dr. H. O. Hoppe, 
state chairman of the National Parent Teacher has 
planned a breakfast. Dr. Gary Cleveland Myers, asso- 
ciate editor of the National Parent Teacher will be 
one of the headliners. 

This year it is planned to devote all of Wednesday 
morning to sectional programs, under three general 
divisions of interest—Rural—Elementary—and High 
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school. Key speakers will move from section to sec. 
tion and discuss major topics of Parent-Teacher in- 
terest from the standpoint of the needs of each group. 
Speakers on very specific interests will also meet with 
each section. This plan should give greater concentra- 
tion and allow delegates to get all phases of parent 
teacher activities with a minimum expenditure of 
effort. 

In general, sessions will be planned to emphasize 
the work of the five departments: Extension, Public 
Welfare, Education, Home Service, and Health. 
Speakers will be asked to build talks on these pro- 
grams to emphasize the departments’ interests in re- 
lation to the convention theme—“THE HOME AC- 
CEPTS ITS RESPONSIBILITIES.” 

Dr. Meyers and Dr. Robinson will be available for 
conference and discussion in addition to being as- 
signed to their talks on the main program. 

Your presence is essential, to the success of the 
state convention program, to the success of any long 
term program of the Wisconsin Congress and to the 
success of your local association to which you can 
bring the information, inspiration and practical work- 
ing plans evolved at such a meeting. Your contact 
with other leaders should also be invaluable to you 
in developing an effective local association. 

The registration fee for delegates was lowered at 
the Antigo convention from $2 to $1. This action 
was taken so that every local might feel that it could 
send and register officially its full quota of delegates. 
Plan to have your group so represented. You will find 
it the best financial investment for parent teacher 
success. 

Choose your delegates carefully—be sure that your 
organization can depend upon interested participa- 
tion, and ability to bring back all the constructive 
suggestions for progressive parent teacher work to 
your group. 

There will be many added features—mother sing- 
ers, community singing, other music, and an interest- 
ing trip planned by Kenosha. This year too, is elec- 
tion year when candidates for all elected offices will 
be submitted to the delegate body for consideration. 

More details will reach each local group as the 
plans are completed. 

Plan to attend! Let’s aim to have every Congress 
unit in Wisconsin as fully represented as possible. 
The success of this 1935 Convention—25th Anniver- 
sary of the Wisconsin Congress—depends upon you. 


Summer Round-Up 


Summer Round-Up material for 1935 was mailed 
to each unit during January. Locals that have come 
into membership during January and February will 
receive this material during March. 

It may seem early to you to be receiving your ma- 
terial for the 1935 campaign but it takes a while for 
you to get acquainted with the many things contained 
in the packet. STUDY and PLAN before you try to 
execute and your work will move more smoothly. 

If you have a Summer Round-Up Chairman, give 
her this material now and give her time to present her 
plans at one of your meetings very soon. Some units 
have a health chairman who takes care of this work. 

Four important things for the chairman to do im- 
mediately are: 
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1—Fill out enclosed Registration Blank properly 
and return it to your State Chairman, Dr. Charlotte 
Calvert, MD, State Board of Health, Madison. 

2—Call a meeting of the entire committee to study 
the material together, so all members may be in- 
formed on all phases of the work. 

3—Start to plan for dates and methods of exam- 
ination. 

4—Plan to secure a complete list of children who 
will start to school next fall. 

The rest of the work will gradually take shape, but 
these four things should be attended to at once. 

This National project can be one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions that a local can give to the 
child entering school for the first time. Adequate, 
intelligent, follow-up work will insure the correction 
of remediable defects and a fair start in school activi- 
ties for each child who benefits. 

What plans are being made by your local for the 
Summer Round-Up? 

a 


39th Annual Convention of National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers—April 29- May 3, 

at Miami, Florida 
Convention Theme: The Home, The Index to 
National Life 

Further information may be obtained at state office 
by any members who are interested in attending this 
convention. 

* 


Subscribe for the National Parent Teacher! 


In the development of any program, don’t overlook 
the National Parent-Teacher Magazine. It is devoted 
to the rearing and education of children and to arous- 
ing interest in the main objectives of the Congress. 
It will help parents and teachers who are facing prob- 
lems of health, behavior, school education, leisure- 
time activities, social, parent-child, and parent-teacher 
relationships. It will create a desire to build up 
worthy parent-teacher associations and study groups. 

The circulation is increasing rapidly and because 
enthusiasm is translating itself into increased re- 
ceipts, the Magazine will publish twelve issues a year 
instead of ten. The subscription price will remain the 
same—$1 a year, or a 3-year subscription for $2. As 
the circulation increases, further improvements are 
contemplated in the very near future. 

For further information write Dr. H. O. Hoppe, 
1131 West Vliet, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, State Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher Magazine Chairman. 


° 
Ten Largest City Associations 
To date—February 28. 


1. Lake Bluff—Shorewood 
2. West Division High—Milwaukee 
3. Atwater—Shorewood 
4. Richard Street—Whitefish Bay 
5. William T. Sherman—Milwaukee 
6. Nelson Dewey—Superior 
7. Park—Marinette 
8. Ericcson—Superior 
9. Pershing—West Milwaukee 
10. 


. Cumberland—Whitefish Bay tied 
Bryant—Superior 








Ten Largest Rural Associations 


To date—February 28. 

. Granton—Granton 

. Ladysmith—Ladysmith 

. South Range—South Range 
. Solon Springs—Solon Springs 
. Butler—Butler 

. Pike River—Kenosha 
Woodworth—Kenosha 
Dublin—Kenosha 

. Packwaukee—Packwaukee 
. Pardeeville—Pardeeville 


SOMIYAVAYWNE 


— 


Radio 
NBC-Red Network—Thursdays— 


4:00-4:30 P. M. 

March 21—Vacations and How to Use Them— 
Harry O. Gillett, Principal Elementary 
School, University of Chicago. 

March 28—Emotional Conflicts—Their Origin, Pre- 
vention and Treatment—Mandel Sherman, 
Associate Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago. 


April 4—Nature and Place of Discipline in the 
Training of Children—William E. Blatz, 
University of Toronto. 

April 11—Father's Place in Modern Education— 


Willard E. Givens, Secretary, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


WHA-WLBL—Monday 3:30-3:45 


March. Series on Health 

Planned and given by Miss Mary Brady, 
Nutrition Specialist, University Extension, 
Sixth Vice president of Wisconsin Congress. 
Series on Legislation—Topics in series to be 
guided by developments in education legis- 
lation. 


April. 


Keep Up on Legislation! 


Local units are being kept informed on educational 
legislation. Has your group an active legislative 
chairman? If not, appoint one immediately and notify 
the state office so that he or she may be placed on the 
mailing list. 

There are so many bills that great detail in legis- 
lative bulletins is impossible. Please write for further 
information or for classification. 

Your effort and cooperation in giving intelligent 
considerations to these problems is the most valuable 
contribution you can make toward educational pro- 
grams at this time. 

—Mrs. H. P. Stoll, State Legislative Chairman 


Be Kind to Animal Week April 7-13 


Mr. L. P. Schleck, state chairman of Humane Edu- 
cation, urges all local associations to include this sub- 
ject as part of their April program. 
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Coming Events 


March 22—State Debate Finals, at Madison 

April 1-3—Mid-West Association of Direc- 
tors of Physical Ed. for Women in Col- 
leges and Universities, at Madison. 

April 3-6—Mid-West Convention of Men 
Physical Education Instructors, at Mil- 
waukee. 

April 26-27—Annual Meeting of Wis. School- 
boards Ass’n. and Wis. City Supt. Ass’n., 
at Madison. 

May 2-3—State Speech Finals, at Madison. 

May 10—-11—State Music Festival, at Wausau. 

May 14—16—State P. T. A. Convention, at 
Kenosha. 

June 30—July 5—Summer N. E. A., at Denver, 
Colorado. 











Supt. J. A. Van Natta recently signed a three-year 
contract to head the Sturgeon Bay school system. 


The Delmar group of the Chippewa County Teach- 
ers association to of the W. T. A.) met at Stan- 
ley the 14th of January. The program was woven 
around the theme of Norway, and consisted of a talk 
on Norway by Miss Borge, the city librarian, review 
of a book Sunny Hill, given by Evelyn Bjornson, a 
group of Norwegian songs sung by Betty Thorpe, 
dressed in native costume, a language lesson on Nor- 
way, by Edna Oas, and a talk on “Reports on How 
We Think” by Elaine Solie. After the program a Nor- 
wegian lunch was served. 


Elmer G. Schuld, Johnston Creek, is the new math 
instructor in Elkhorn High school, taking over the 
work of Mr. Dennis, who will devote his entire time 
to band work. 


Miss Margaret Hanson has been added to the Me- 
nomonie faculty, as part-time teacher at the Codding- 
ton and East schools. 


Supt. A. T. Stolen of Eau Claire was re-elected for 
a two-year term last month. 


Six new teachers were added to the Oshkosh fac- 
ulty this second semester. They are Miss Lucille Car- 
penter, sister of Agnes Carpenter, who recently died, 
Dorothy Konrad, Mary Bauter, Marion Pinkerton, 
Virginia Belke, and Dorothy Krueger. 


Last month one busload of Lake Tomahawk chil- 
dren were late for school but their excuse was readily 
accepted by their teacher. A large timber wolf delayed 
their bus. After turning over the children to the 
teacher the bus driver tracked the wolf, but could not 
get close enough to kill it. 


Charles Woodbury, for the past two years a mem- 
ber of the Washburn High school faculty, has re- 
signed to accept a position in the Ashland High 
school as instructor in the commercial department. 
Herman J. Gemuenden of Eau Claire succeeds Mr. 
Woodbury at Washburn. 
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The February issue of the Oneida County Teachers 
Exchange, published at the office of County Superin- 
tendent J. M. Reed, has an interesting cover Social 
drawn by Ronald Lundberg, graduate of the Gross 
school, town of Crescent. It depicts a little boy and a 
little girl starting up some steps leading to success. 


Teachers and pupils at the Harrison Center con- 
solidated school, near Iola, enjoyed a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion the latter part of January and the early part of 
last month when the roads in the vicinity were blocked 
with snow. The drifts were so big that the regular 
snow plows were unable to cope with the situation. 


Miss Alice Lomoe, teacher in Webster High school, 
recently resigned to accept a teaching position in Su- 
perior. Miss Eleanor Braun of Superior succeeds Miss 
Lomoe at Webster. 


Miss Eleanor Silber now has charge of the 5A—6B 
class and the music and penmanship work in the Kos- 
ciuszko school, Cudahy. She replaces Miss Nina Tom- 
linson, who resigned to be married. 


Principal J. E. Fronk of Spring Green reports that 
his school is publishing an annual this year, the first 
in the history of the school. 


Hereafter certificates of fitness will be required of 
Madison public school teachers when they reach the 
age of 65, and when they reach 70 they must retire, 
according to a recent ruling of the city board of 
education. 


Miss Katherine Morrissey, art teacher in the Madi- 
son schools for the past five years recently resigned, 
to be married. Miss Morrissey’s work has been taken 
over by Miss Jane Gilbert. 


A. R, Graham, director of the Madison Vocational 
school, was the main speaker at a meeting of the 
Western Dane county local of the W. T. A., held at 
Mazomanie on February 11th. The program also in- 
cluded a playlet given by the teachers of Montrose and 
Verona townships, and a reading by Miss Aurilla 
Dorer of Blue Mounds. 


Miss Florence Golickson of Monroe is the new 
teacher of the Fairview school, Mt. Pleasant town- 
ship, Green county. She replaces Miss Mae Galway, 
who resigned because of her approaching marriage. 


Miss Margaret Steil, teacher in the Hamstreet 
school, Darlington, recently resigned her teaching 
position to take additional work at Platteville State 
Teachers college. Mrs. Vina Paschal has been em- 
ployed to fill the vacancy. 


About one hundred teachers from the rural and 
state graded schools of Oconto county attended a 
county-wide institute held at Gillett the latter part of 
January. Hugo Fischer is president of the rural teach- 
ers’ group and John Wrage heads the state graded 
teachers’ division of the county teachers’ association. 


Red Cross classes in first aid are now being con- 
ducted in the Nicolet, De Pere, Denmark, -Pulaski, 
and Wrightstown High schools. A total of 1,142 stu- 
dents are enrolled in the courses. 
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Miss Dorothy Kuhl, first grade teacher of the Grant 
school in Marshfield recently resigned, to be married 
to Gerald Olson, a teacher at Rib Lake. Miss Bernice 
Wilkerson has taken over the teaching duties of Miss 
Kuhl. eo 


Five teacher study clubs have been organized in 
Taylor county, under the direction of the county su- 
perintendent, Miss Sophie Opitz. Miss Opitz is chair- 
man of the Medford club. Andrew Czeshinski is sec- 
retary and August Newman group leader. Other 
groups and leaders are: Gilman; Frank Himmelman, 
chairman; Miss Anne Peterson, secretary; Stetson- 
ville club: Alfred Wilson, chairman, and Miss Anne 
White, secretary; and the Lublin club: Philip Pejza, 
chairman and Miss W. Miller, secretary. The Jump 
River group was unable to meet last month because 
of bad weather. 


Lee Smith of Fairchild succeeds Miss Vandatta 
Kopplin as teacher in the Winter High school. Miss 
Kopplin resigned to be married. 


Miss Arline Hembrook, music teacher in the Hart- 
ford grade schools has been given a leave of absence, 
to attend the University of Wisconsin to complete 
work for her B. A. degree. For the remainder of the 
year Miss Hembrook’s place will be filled by Miss 
Dagny Schee of Westby. 


Practically every teacher of Vernon county attended 
the annual all-county teachers meeting in Virogua the 
early part of last month. Kenneth Fish, president of 
the Vernon County Teachers association presided at 
the meeting. County Supt. John C, Lawton announced 
that Vernon county is 100% in the W. T. A. 


The annual report of the public schools of Fond du 
Lac for 1897-8 was recently brought to light, and 
some interesting comparisons were made, which 
graphically show the growth of the city. At the time 
of the report there were only 53 teachers (7 in the 
high school) as compared with 190 (47 high school 
teachers) at the present time. The average yearly sal- 
ary for teachers in Fond du Lac in 1897-8 was 
$691.66 and the total payroll was only $5,650. The 
average daily attendance at the time of the report was 
199, in contrast to 1,200 at the present time. 


We recently received a mimeographed circular from 
the Superior schools and we were especially attracted 
to the fine cover design, a stencil portrait of Lincoln. 


The men teachers of Waupun High school are 
now dressed in tan coats of a light weight material, 
instead of the conventional suit coats. They report the 
new garb both comfortable and “more professional” 
in appearance. 


Several teacher groups honored Victor Quick, for 
the past fourteen years of the Stephenson Training 
school of Marinette, last month. Mr. Quick has re- 
signed his teaching position to become agent of Saw- 
yer county. 


Three new courses: bookkeeping, trigonometry, and 
economics have been added to the course of study for 
the senior class at Kaukauna High school, according 
to J. F, Cavanaugh, superintendent. Miss Edith Port- 
erfield will teach Lealiudeiag! Miss Alice Gruen- 
berger will handle the trig course; and the class in 
economics will be handled by J. F. Cavanaugh and 
E. W. Ziebarth. 
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CCC camps are now more numerous in the 
U.S. than colleges and universities—1640 to 1466. 


Fa a 
THE twelve labors of Hercules are listed in the 
Mythology section of Toe Winston Simp.irieD 
Dictionary, INTERMEDIATE Epition. You re- 
member them—killing the Nemean lion, bringing 
Cerberus up from Hades, and soon. If you have 
any amateur Hercules in your classes, we suggest 
that you equip them with books bound in the 
patented “Hercules” binding—the strongest 
schoolbook binding known (exclusive with Win- 
ston). The J. Russell Smith Geographies, the 
Burnham and Jack Histories, and InrropuctTIoN 
To Business (to mention just a few) are Hercu- 


les-bound books. 


——" 

IF you are using Tue Story Boox Ser1es— 
Foop, Ciotrues, Houses, and TRANSPORTATION 
(60¢ each)—by the Petershams, you know the 
reason for their phenomenal distribution. Now 
a new series b oud and Miska Petersham is 
ready—Tue Story Booxs or THE Eartn’s 
TreasurEs—Coat, [Ron AND STEEL, Gotp, and 
O1r—illustrated in six colors (60¢ each). 


at et ol 
SNOW falls on only 30 per cent of the earth’s 
surface and is not always white. Red, yellow, 
blue, green and even black snow has fallen in 
various parts of the world. 


~~ 
5,000 miles separate snow-bound Alaska and 
sunny Florida. One thing they have in com- 
mon, however, is the exclusive use of Tue Tri- 
ANGLE AriTHMETICs in all public schools. In 
between these far-flung frontiers you will find 
them state-adopted (used exclusively in all pub- 
lic schools) in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah 
(co-basal adoption). Further, literally thou- 
sands of schools in other states are using these 
arithmetics. Have you seen the TEacuEr’s 
Hanppoox for grades 1-2, and How We Use 
Numsers, for grade 2, both published recently? 


——— 
**THERE is less than 13 miles difference be- 
tween the highest point of land in the world (Mt. 
Everest, 534 miles above sea level) and the deep- 
est point in the ocean (a spot midway between 
the Philippine Islands and Japan,7 miles deep)” — 
from Userut Science ror Hicu Scuoot, by 
Weed, Rexford, and Carroll. If you have not 
yet examined this book, which has been called 
“the most interesting and best illustrated general 
science,” send for full information. 


The sOHn CEVVTINES Roy yp COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA Tf DALLAS 1 SAN FRANCISCO 
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A will be 
COMPLETELY 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
for 1935 Summer Travel 


You’re going to enjoy your trip to 
Glacier Park, the Pacific Northwest, 
California or Alaska more than 
ever this year. For, in addition to 
the 1600 smooth, cinderless miles 
of travel behind giant electric and 
oil-burning locomotives, your trip 
will be made in cars healthfully 
conditioned by clean, humidified 
air at all seasons. Make your va- 
cation plans now. For detailed 
information, write 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 











Nearly $190 was raised in the Appleton schools 
last month for the national drive to fight infantile 
paralysis. Teachers who had charge of the school 
drive were A. G. Oosterhous and F. B. Younger. 


A Barron County School Men’s club was recently 
formed, and the following officers were elected: E. J. 
Fuller, president; E. H. Boettcher, vice president; 
Earl L. Edes, secretary—treasurer; and W. F. Water- 
pool and A. K. Lyons members of the executive 
committee. 


The Trempealeau county local of the W. T. A. met 
at Whitehall the early part of last month. Olaf Lee 
of the Galesville high school, presided. E. J. McKean, 
president of the W. T. A. was the main speaker of 
the evening. 


Philip A. Tapley, physics teacher in Beloit High 
school has resigned to accept a teaching position in 
Tilden Technical High school in Chicago. 


A meeting of the Polk County teachers was held 
at St. Croix Falls on the 16th of February. President 
E. L. Brown of Frederic presided. The program was 
arranged by Principal C. H. Buck of Osceola and 
County Supt. Kenneth Outcelt. 


Prof. Max Otto of the philosophy department at 
the University of Wisconsin was the principal speaker 
at the January meeting of the Rock River Schoolmas- 
ters club, held at Beloit. The meeting was rather 
riotous at times; first when F. R. Rice rapped for 
order with a 10 pound gavel which exploded when it 
hit the table, and finally when a rise (literally) was 
gotten out of some of the Rockford delegates by wir- 
ing up their chairs with fine wire, electrically charged. 


Miss Miriam Sieber, rural school teacher near 
Platteville had her limbs frozen while going to school 
during that cold snap the latter part of January. At 
the same time Miss Berniece Shanley, teacher of the 
Bashford school in the same locality suffered from 
the cold to such an extent that she was confined to 
the hospital for several days. During Miss Shanley’s 
absence her teaching duties were taken over by Mrs. 
Reuben White of Belmont. 


A new high school athletic conference, consisting of 
Amery, Frederic, Grantsburg, Milltown, Osceola, St. 
Croix Falls, and Somerset was recently formed. 


The January cold snap set all kinds of records, but 
the record it set for Miss Louella Leary, 21 year old 
teacher of the Bluff school near Plainfield, was not 
recorded in degrees of temperature but rather in the 
constancy of making home visits. Ever since Miss 
Leary left home to attend high school, and later to 
teach school she has managed to get home for the 
week-end, until 12 foot drifts the latter part of Janu- 
ary blocked the roads to such an extent that she had 
to stay away from the old family hearth. 


One of the most active teacher groups in Chippewa 
county is the Sampson Teachers club, which has met 
regularly every two weeks since early last fall. Off- 
cers are: Kenneth Borgen, president; Peter Peterson, 
vice president; and Miss Myrtle Anderson, secretary- 
treasurer. Other members are Ardis Dunbar, Eleanore 
Thoreson, Ellen Barney, Mildred Peterson, Lorraine 
Ehrhard, Ellen Ford, Enid Henderson, Elizabeth Ras- 
mus, and Evelyn Rufledt. 
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Normal Kahl, who has been teaching in the Mari- 
nette County Agricultural school for the past four 
years, has been appointed principal of the school to 
succeed Victor Quick, who resigned to become county 
agent for Sawyer ‘county. 


Chalk this up in the “bright sayings of children” 
items: Miss Edna J. Duhn, first grade teacher at the 
Atwater school in Milwaukee was getting things in 
order for some work in phonics and she told the class 
that she would get the “sound” cards, but instead 
picked up the word cards. Immediately little Patsy 
Small piped up, “I'll get your noises for you, Miss 
Duhn.” 


Renewing a practice which has been discontinued 
for the past few years the Upper St. Croix School- 
masters association sponsored a bi-county teachers con- 
vention, for teachers of Polk and Burnett counties, 
held at St. Croix Falls last month. Nearly three hun- 
dred teachers attended this year’s convention. Speak- 
ers included Mr. Crandall of Chisago City, Minne- 
sota, Dean Benjamin of the University of Minnesota, 
and Principal Rutherford of the Polk County Normal 
school, who spoke on legislative matters, with par- 
ticular reference to the Nelson High School Aid bill. 
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An interesting meeting of the Florence County 
Teachers association was held at Fence, on Febru- 
ary 15th. Mrs. Laura Lund presided at the meeting, 
which consisted of short speeches by Dorothy Scholler, 
. Carl Loomis, Edwin Olson, Principal Clifford Field, 
e and County Supt. Kinnear. Nearly 100% of the Flor- 
ence county teachers attended the meeting. 


The city schools of Florence, under the direction of 























Ss Principal Clifford Field, have inaugurated a program 
r° of visual instruction which is meeting with fine suc- 
. cess. 
- Completing a career of teaching in Racine schools A LAZY SENSE OF DRIFTING, and you're 
| which has extended over a period of more than gliding famous Sheltered Seas to Alaska. 
\t thirty years, Miss Sadie Hood, of the English de- Doing as you please . . . meeting new people 
e partment at Washington Park High school, Racine, . . . exploring unfamiliar lands . . . thrilling 
mn retired at the end of last semester. at nature’s finest work of artistry. Moun- 
“ ‘ tains that reach to the sky. “’Living’’ glaciers. 
"5 We recently received a gratifying note from Deep-walled fjords of secret beauty. Water- 
s. M. Theresa Marking, teacher in Clark county and falls and leaping salmon. Cool trails . . . 
secretary of the Clark County Teachers association, profusion of flowers. A crazy sun that stays 
and it expresses the fine spirit of the teachers in that up all night. Days crammed with interest ex- 
of northern county so well that we want to pass it oot ploring ports rich in Indian lore... fantastic 
St. to you: “Clark County is proud to report 100% totems... bold tales of old Russian days and 
W. T. A. membership. We are in our second year as mad gold days. Gay evenings, romantic days 
an organized county teacher group. We have several on friendly decks... it’s like that under the 
active committee groups—Legislative, Child Welfare, Midnight Sun. Send for Pictorial Booklet. 
ut Publicity, Citizenship, Beautification, and Membership ; 
Id committees. We are pleased to see an article in the Fn ae sally Beg ot cate 
ot last issue of the JOURNAL by one of our number— of Washington Summer Schoo! 
he Miss Warden. We feel that the success of our group Cruise .. . with credit. 
iss is largely due to the interest of our superintendent, FREE TO TEACHERS 
to Mr. Laurance Millard. Through his efforts also, a Good Natured Map of Alaska 
he County Schoolmasters organization has been active. quitabte for framing 4g 
¥ It’s a fine thing—this co-operation through organized ROUND TRIP peg tna y vocRcang Be pwr ° = 
groups.” Right, Miss Marking, and we want you to FIRST Pacific Steamship Lines 
ow that we greatly appreciate the active interest of 4 CLASS C [General Agents] ‘ 
i aeer of Clark county. Such a spirit is worth E TE Please send me Alaska Cruise _ Mi 
wa g. baer po shag de Sur ae w 4 
.. The Mid-West Association of Directors of Physical ALASK Conner daheel Cre... 2H 
F Education for Women in Colleges and Universities | SF EAMSHIPD 'oc"'s Seco! Cruise... 0 i 
” will meet in Madison April 1, 2, and 3 at the Uni- iat 47 Sa Shes af 
Lae versity of Wisconsin. COMPANY a 
ore POC sa brinitiesreticledseons ‘ # 
isa Room 506, Pier Two 4B 
ine _ William H. Spears of La Crosse is the new head SEATTLE Cit¥ a 
as- a the science department of the Oconto Falls High State H: 
ool. 
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WISE WOMEN 


buy their 
next Winter’s 


FUR COAT 
Now! 
at Big Savings 









A small deposit will re- 
serve any Coat, Cape, 
Searf or Jacket. 


“Milwaukee’s Reliable Furriers” 


gp FINERzegring 


731 N. BROADWAY 


Specialists in Furs for 35 Years 








What a Port for Teachers 
in Time of STORM! 


T. C. U. is the time tried and tested organization of 


teachers for teachers, founded in 1899, to help unfor- 
tunate members over the rough places when sickness, 
accident or quarantine causes a loss of time. For just 
a few cents a day it brings you protection that is real 
and benefits that are most liberal. 


1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 


loses some part of his or her pay due to sickness, acci- 
dent or qunentins. That’s what the actual records prove. 
Few teachers can afford to carry alone the unusual risks 
that their profession requires them to take and surely no 
teacher would willingly face such hazards alone. 


Be Safe Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


Why take chances? Enjoy the cheery shelter of the 
T. C. U. Umbrella. The low cost of T. C. U. member- 
ship will ope you when you join, but your great satis- 
faction will come when in time of need you experience, 
as thousands have, the friendly, fair and prompt settle- 
ment of your claims. Write today for complete informa- 
tion—sent free without obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters tixco.s, weet: 





Herbert F. Krahn is the new instructor in voca- 
tional agriculture at the Greenwood High school, 
succeeding G. I. Mullendore. Prior to his connection 
with the Greenwood schools Mr. Krahn taught in 
Rosendale and in the rural schools of Dodge county. 


We recently received a notice from Scott-Foresman, 
Chicago publishers, concerning the death of William 
Harris Elson (author of Elson Readers) on the sec- 
ond of February. 


Miss Lucille Sharp of Evansville is the newest addi- 
tion to the Rhinelander faculty, succeeding Miss Alice 
Turrish, who resigned because of her approaching 
marriage, 


Mrs. Louise T. Greeley, Dean of Women at the 
University of Wisconsin attended the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women at Atlantic City in con- 
nection with the N. E. A. meeting last month. Mrs. 
Greeley appeared on the program of the University 
section in a panel discussion led by seven outstanding 
University deans of women. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Schoolboards 
Association and the City Superintendents association 
will be held at Madison on April 26-27. 


Secretary Plenzke had a busy time at the recent 
Department of Superintendence meeting in Atlantic 
City. As chairman of a national committee he ap- 
peared before the Department of Rural Education sec- 
tion and gave a report on “A Program of Rural 
Education in the United States.” The following day 
he spoke before the National Association of Teacher 
Agencies on the subject “Opportunities of Teacher 
Agencies in the Training of Teachers.” 





“Everything for the School’ 


DORNBUSH 





. en Es Project 


Guide - Books in Agriculture 


for the 2nd Semester (Spring 1935). 
Rural, State Grade, Jr. H. S. Editions 


PRICES 
25c each including Tests 











Decorated Crepe Paper, Seals, 


Borders for 
St. Patrick’s Day Conventional 
Easter Patriotic 


Illustrated and described on Page 60 of 
our 1934-1935 (orange-covered) 
catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service”’ 
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The Tercentenary number of Secondary Education 
is splendid material. We suggest getting a copy if 
you have not already done so, for the observance of 
the 300th anniversary occasion. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors 
will be held in New York City on April 4, 5, and 6, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Membership entitles one 
to attend all convention meetings sad to receive a 
copy of the Year book in which all speeches of the 
convention are printed. Membership dues ($1.00 
supts., principals and teachers; $2.00 supervisors and 
directors) should be sent to Lillian Bushman, Bur- 
lington. 


For the first time in history monte, County 
reports 100% membership in the W. T. A. 
Congratulations to Miss Ollie M. Swanson, 
county superintendent, Catherine Betthauser 
and Grace Cassels, supervising teachers, and 
every one of the teachers of the county who 
have co-operated to make this fine profes- 
sional record. We surely appreciate the undi- 
vided and complete support we receive from 
Monroe county! 


The Madison Health and Physical Education club 
has been meeting regularly this year. Last month the 
club heard Dr. Kurtz of the Wisconsin General hos- 
pital discuss the seriousness of defects of the heart. 
New officers of the Madison club for 1935 are Miss 
Hazel M. Conlon, president; Milton Diehl, secretary 
and treasurer; and Mrs. Fannie M. Steve, supervisor 
and sponsor. R. W. Hurd is chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. 


Modern-School 
Mathematics 


SCHORLING - CLARK - SMITH 


ANEW SERIES 











Presents a modern curriculum for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth school years. 
It is the outgrowth of the authors’ 
earlier and widely used books and is 
based on the experience of thousands 
of teachers who have used them. Mod- 
ern features in keeping with recent 
progress make the series outstanding. 
Book | and Book Il are now ready. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 
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WILLSIE 


d CAP and GOWN! 


er Hand Tailored 
" Throughout 


-" 










Let 4 

me son as 

you your F.. my te 
sample today ox Delivery 


WANT YOU to see what 

a big difference finer ma- 
terials and hand tailoring 
throughout can make. 


No Obligation 
I Pay Postage Both Ways 


Willsie service as well as Willsie 
quality is outstanding. Caps and 
Gowns from Willsie always arrive 
on time. They are delivered in 
individual boxes, with student’s 
name on box, and packed alpha- 
betically. Every detail to save 
you time and bother is taken care 
of. Yet no extra charge for 
Willsie quality and service. Caps, 
Gowns and Hoods for sale or rent. 
Send for your sample today. 


Paul A. Willsie Co. 
583 Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebr., or 
1349 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



























SUMMER SESSION 


The teacher who is planning to 
e and profit 
= the vacation period will 
find a maximum of recreational 
facilities and an extensive pro- 
fessional curriculum at The Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
The staff of resident and visit- 
ing faculty members includes 
nationally known authorities in 
academic & professional fields. 
Bulletin of complete informa- 
tion on request. 3551 University 
Park, Los Angeles, California. 
JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 
JULY 27 TO AUGUST 30 
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German measles claimed a teacher victim in the 
personage of Morgan Sherlock, social science teacher 
at Ashland High school, who broke out in a rash last 
month, and as a result spent some time in the North- 
land college isolation hospital. 


Three Racine Washington Park High school teach- 
ers, Miss Bertha Cape, Miss Helen Rodefer, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Felton, were injured in an auto accident in 
Racine last month. Both Miss Cape and Miss Rodefer 
were confined to the hospital for several days. 


Supt. F. G. MacLachlan of Augusta was recently 
re-elected for a three year term, at an increase in 
salary. 


Something new in the mode of travel . . . but it’s 
all in the day’s work for members of our office staff 
who travel throughout the state on speaking engage- 
ments. Last month Miss Brookmire, field secretary 
for the P. T. A. was doing some pinch hitting for a 
member of our staff and made a speech up north. 
Her return was far removed from the comforts of a 
Pullman car, for she rode in state in the caboose, at 
the tail end of a bumping, swaying lumber train. 
We're thinking of entering Miss Brookmire in some 
sort of a log rolling contest, and we're looking for 
some returns on her experience. 





Eu rope 


27 different all B sopenee 
tours personally con- $265 
ducted to fit every va- 
cation and budget. and Up 
Among them 87 days sailing on the 
Majestic and Britannic, visiting 
England, Holland, Belgium, France 
only $388, including everything. 5 
Write for Booklet B 


CAMPUS TOURS, INC, 


East Jackson Blvd Chicago" 


















Teacher Marriages 


Jennie ALVINA, commercial teacher at Evansville, 
married to John V. Paulson, Deepwater, N. J., De- 
cember 24th. 


Gretchen ANDERSON, teacher in the Dodgeville 
High school, married to Clarence Harms, at Dodge- 
ville, February 9th. 


Myra MEILIKE, teacher in the Marinette schools, 
married to Harry Janson, at Clintonville, Febru- 
ary 16th. 


Alice TURRISH, teacher in the Rhinelander schools, 
married to Frederick Kaye, at Milwaukee, Febru- 
ary 16th. 


Catherine KUEHNE, teacher in the Baraboo schools, 
married to William Hooper, at Madison, March 9th. 


Madeline KING, teacher at the White school, West 
Plainfield, Waushara county, married to John Apps, 
Wild Rose, at Waukegan, Iil., January 26th. 


Esther C. HARPER, teacher at the Racine County 
School of Agriculture and Domestic Economy, mar- 
ried to Leon BATTIG, teacher in the Milwaukee 
branch of the University Extension division, at Madi- 
son, January 3l1st. 


Sarah N. BUFTON, teacher in the rural schools of 
Green county, married to Arthur Krueger, at Brod- 
head, February 1st. 


June LOCKHART, teacher in the Omro schools, 
married to Edward ‘Garvey, at Milwaukee, Febru- 
ary 8th. 


Lola NORRIS, teacher in a rural school near Bos- 
cobel, married to Kenneth Green, at Galena, IIl., Oc- 
tober 14th, but just announced. 


Gwendolin WHITE, teacher near Shullsburg, mar- 
ried to Leo White, at Apple River, Ill., January 22nd. 





Free Enrollment 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor 





CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(35th Year Under the Same Proprietor) 
Candidates Furnished for All Classes of Teaching Positions 


2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Photograph Service 








™ PARKE 





518-519 Beaver Insurance Building 


For Reliable Placement Service, School Officials and Teachers Deal with 


SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER DURING MARCH—WRITE FOR BLANK NOW 


Photo Reproductions at Low Cost 


Member National Association Teacher Agencies 


THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Kathryn SOETEBEER, rural school teacher near 
Phillips, married to Louis Hladish, at Phillips, Janu- 
ary 17th. 


Daisy KRAMER, commercial teacher in Phillips 
High school, married to Louis A. Koenig, on July 14th, 
but announced the latter part of January. 


Isabelle Loop, Crivitz, married to Patrick E. BERG- 
ERON, teacher at Coleman, on Sept. 1, but just an- 
nounced last January. 


Katherine BOVEE, teacher in the Lincoln Junior 
High school, Kenosha, married to Dr. Allen M. How- 
ard of Waukesha, at Eagle, January 17th. 


Bernice Askov, nurse at St. Croix hospital, married 
to Langdon LAPHAM, teacher at the Lone Maple 
school, Polk county, on January Ist. 


Pearl STEVENSON, teacher at the Towerville 
school, Vernon county, was married to Tillman Swig- 
gum, at Viroqua, last January. 


Necrology 


* Member of the W. T. A. at Time of Death 


Viola D. Buchanan, 28, of Lodi, died November 20, 
1934, following a two-year illness. Prior to her illness 
Miss Buchanan taught in the Parker graded school of 
Beloit for a little “over eight years. She had the dis- 
tinction of having begun her teaching career when 
barely 18, following graduation from the two year 
course at Whitewater State Teachers college. 
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“ALASKA‘199 


FROM CHICAGO June 21—July 12—August 
2-16 ESCORTED ALL-EXPENSE — includes 
Ticket, Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, Outside first 
class Steamer staterooms. 9 days through en- 
chanted inside passage—an 18 day trip. West on 
air-condition EMPIRE BUILDER via GLA- 
CIER NATIONAL PARK. Return through 
BANFF and LAKE LOUISE. Other attractive 
reasonable cost tours west. For descriptive litera- 
ture write, phone or call 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 South Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 





— MOSsScow 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


OPENS REGISTRATION 
FOR 500 STUDENTS 


Last year students and graduates of 60 uni- 
versities in 20 States and 4 foreign countries 
enrolled in the Anglo-American Section of 
Moscow University. 1935 registration now 
open to limited number. Summer session July 
16—August 25, includes approximately 4 
weeks resident study in Moscow and 2 weeks 
field travel through U.S.S.R. Courses deal 
with education, art, economics, literature, so- 
cial sciences and Russian. Instruction in Eng- 
lish language by prominent Soviet professors. 
American advisors: Profs. George S. Counts 
and Heber Harper, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. Write for booklet WJ-3 to: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave. New York 





AROUND AMERICA 


ENTIRE NO 
COST a 49 EXTRAS 
Leave your pocket book at home 


ITINERARY INCLUDES 
San Antonio Old Mexico San Diego 





Los Angeles Hollywood San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Vancouver 
Canadian Rockies—Benff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—Meals—Hotels— 
Pullman—Sightseeing—handling baggage 
—even tips are included. 

Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation 

bargain last summer 
Parties Leave Chicago 

JUNE 23—JULY 14—AUGUST 4—AUGUST 18 

Write today for descriptive pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington St., Chicago 
Chicago’s oldest individual travel agency 





ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535—Sth Ave., New York; Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 


49th Year—Large and alert Placement Bureau for 
Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Critics, 
High School, Elementary, and Special Teachers. 
Business up over 1000/. Folder free. 








Teacher outlook is 
unquestionably the 
best since 1929. 











HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


We placed many more teachers in 
1934 than in 1933. We ex an- 
other big year in 1935. Write for 
blank and full information. 


















his ical a walt 
TEACHERS AGENCY ie the cirncetere school eld there ies srent doctamd fer oneal: 


lent teachers with degrees. Many High Schools are asking for 
teachers with Master’s De; Enroll early. When writing, 
mention this magazine. ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BLDG., 28 
JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional) in the heart of French Canada. 
Old Country French staff. Only French 
spoken. Elementary, Intermediate, 
Advanced. Certificate or College 
Credit. French entertainments, sight- 
seeing, sports, etc. 

Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 27—August 1. 


Write for circular to Secretary, Residential 
French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 





























Helen F. Thompson, 64, at one time a teacher in 
the schools of Price county and from 1925-27 a mem- 
ber of the state legislature, died at her home in Park 
Falls on February 15th. After teaching school for sev- 
eral years Miss Thompson became owner and manager 
of the hotel at Park Falls, from which business she 
retired a few years ago. 


Fannie Herbst, 67, for 44 years a teacher and prin- 
cipal in the Milwaukee public schools, died at her 
home in Milwaukee on February 15th. She retired 
ee active teaching six years ago, because of ill 
health. 


*Ada L. Dedrick, teacher in the schools of Manito- 
woc for the past 16 years, died at her home in Mani- 


MONTREAL, CANADA towoc the early part of February. Miss Dedrick pre- Mi 
viously taught in De Pere, Kaukauna, Oconto and ter 
U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS = B*“*t Pa are 
Start $1260 to $2100 a Year *Dr. R. L. Press, president of the North Fond du o 
Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United States Lac board of education died at the Wisconsin Veter- wi 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of ans hospital in Milwaukee on December 19th. ed 
their training and education. Many Spring examinations 
expected. These positions have big pay, short hours and for 
veg Mog Pit A amy mea pinmatin lative, aioe 3 —_ of cog months, Miss eae * as 
te ; ts fr ait ; : Fight Raymond, 46, who retired last June as principal o 
eeu gr Va teachers, and full particulars telling you how Milwaukee-Downer, died on February 1, at her home 
in Newton Center, Mass. Pa 
° ° . oge ins 
California International Exposition Mae Belle Loomis, 69, former teacher in the Brod- ty] 
15 DAY JOURNEY head schools, died at her home in that city on Feb- cre 
Old Mexico 20 pay sourney ruary 1, after a week's illness. 
Personally Escorted by A. J. PETELINZ, Ar 
Write for Pamphlet ee Joseph Pepper, 86, a former teacher in Ozaukee Th: 
SMALL PARTY FOREIGN TRAVEL SERVICE county and at one time a member of the Whitewater anc 
536 West Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. Normal school faculty, died at his home in the town pre 
of Cedarburg the latter part of January. mi 
rea 
Emmy Gumpert, 51, former teacher in the Milwau- dis 
kee schools, died in a Milwaukee hospital the latter 
part of January. Miss Gumpert had left North Divi- 
sion High school on sick leave two years ago. It 1 
inv 
*We have received a post office notice concerning to 
the death of Miss Florence Flanagan, Route 2, Osh- ne 








Gngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. : 
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kosh, but we have no further information available to 
give our readers. 


*Agnes Carpenter, at one time teacher in the Loyal 
schools, and more recently on the faculty of the 
Roosevelt school, Oshkosh, died at her home in Osh- 
kosh last month, following an illness which confined 
her to her home last fall. 





Milwaukee’s Finest 


Every modern convenience, delightful sur- 
roundings, nationally famous food and en- 
tertainment ... all await your next visit at 
The Schroeder. 

















HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Walter Schroeder 
Pres. 
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Take advantage of the low week-end rates 
now in effect...making it possible for off 
teachers to enjoy several days in Milwaukee 4 
at small cost. = 

Ms 320 
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Children can be 


Millions of mothers would be happier, more con- 
tent... if they knew what some school officials 
are doing to give children an education without 
sacrificing health. Mothers and fathers will 
wholeheartedly support the health programs of 
educators, especially that phase of it providing 
for posturally correct and better-sight school 
seating for children. 


Parents will be grateful to school executives who 
install better-sight desks to replace obsolete 
types which force the child to slump or stoop, 
cramping vital organs and injuring health. 


This new type desk not only makes it natural 
and comfortable to sit posturally correct... but 
provides, as well, a movable book support which 
minimizes eyestrain by enabling pupils to 
read or’study with book at correct height, focal 
distance, and angle of vision. 


It will be interesting and well worth while to 
investigate reseating with “American” desks... 
to know the many types designed for specific 
needs and their outstanding, exclusive features. 








FREE Classroom Posture 
Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and 
teachers, a classroom posture poster in 
colors, which encourages children to sit 
erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, 
we will mail interesting posture and eye- 
protection booklets. Address Dept. w, T4 

















AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums LA coal 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow Street 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








This new series has been 


STATE-ADOPTED 


by KENTUCKY and OREGON 


Such immediate recognition is an eloquent tribute to the quality of the 


CHARTERS 
* 


SMILEY 


STRANG 





HEALTH AND 


- GROWTH SERIES 











For your convenience the 
HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES is published in 
two editions: 


SIX -BOOK EDITION 


(pictured above) 


THREE-BOOK 
EDITION 


(for schools where a separate 
book for each grade is 
not required) 


Each edition is identical in 
content and illustrations. Each 
of the volumes of the Three- 
took Edition contains the ma- 
terial of two books of the 
Six-book Edition. 








Two state adoptions, in addition to hundreds of 
local adoptions in less than a month after publica- 
tion, is a convincing record of excellence! 


The Health and Growth Series is a complete pro- 
gram in health education, comprising reading books 
and manuals for elementary grades from 8 to 8. 
Instruction for the lower grades is in narrative 
form, utilizing real-life situations as the approach; 
for the upper grades, the instruction is frankly 
expositional in type. 


THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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